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Cuapter VIII. Missine. 


HE bell rang. Gilbert Fenton and his friend shook hands in 

silence for the last time, and in the next moment John Saltram 

ran down the steps to the little steamer which had brought them 

out to the larger vessel. The sails spread wide in the cool evening 

wind, and the mighty ship glided away into the dusk. John Sal- 

tram’s last look showed him his friend’s face gazing down upon 
him over the bulwarks, full of trust and affection. 

He went back to London by the evening express, and reached 
his chambers at a late hour that night. There had been some at- 
tempt at tidying the rooms in his absence; but his books and papers 
had been undisturbed. Some letters were lying on the desk, amongst 
them one in a big scrawling hand that was very familiar to Mr. Sal- 
tram, the envelope stamped ‘ Lidford.’ He tore this open eagerly. 
It was from Sir David Forster. 


‘Dear Sautram’ (wrote the Baronet),—‘ What do you mean by 
this iniquitous conduct ? You only obtained my consent to your 
hurried departure the other day on condition you should come back 
in a week, yet there are no signs of you. Foljambe and the lawyer 
are gone, and I am alone with Harker, whose stupidity is something 
marvellous. I am dying by inches of this dismal state of things. 
I can’t tell the man to go, you see, for he is really a most worthy 
creature, although such a consummate fool. For pity’s sake come 
to me. You can do your literary work down here as well as in 
London, and I promise to respect your laborious hours.—Ever yours, 

‘Davip Forster.’ 


John Saltram stood with this letter open in his hand, staring 
blankly at it, like a man lost in a dream. 
Sxzconp Sentzs, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XI. cc 
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‘Go back!’ he muttered at last—‘go back, when I thought I 
did such a great thing in coming away! No, I am not weak enough 
for that folly.’ 


On the 5th of July in the following year, Gilbert Fenton landed in 
England, after nearly ten months of exile. He had found hard work 
to do in the colonial city, and had done it; surmounting every diffi- 
culty by a steady resolute course of action. 

Astley Fenton had tried to shelter his frauds, heaping falsehood 
upon falsehood; and had ended by making a full confession, after 
receiving his cousin’s promise not to prosecute. The sums made 
away with by him amounted to some thousands. Gilbert found that 
he had been leading a life of reckless extravagance, and was a noto- 
rious gambler. So there came an evening when, after a prolonged 
investigation of affairs, Astley Fenton put on his hat, and left his 
cousin’s office for ever. When Gilbert heard of him next, he was 
clerk to a bookseller in Sidney. 

The disentanglement ofthe Melbourne trading had occupied longer 
than Gilbert expected; and his exile had been especially dreary to 
him during the last two months he spent in Australia, from the failure 
of his English letters. The two first mails after his arrival had 
brought him letters from Marian and her uncle, and one short note 
from John Saltram. The mails that followed brought him nothing, 
and he was inexpressibly alarmed and distressed by this fact. If he 
could by any possibility have returned to England immediately after 
the arrival of the first mail which brought him no letter, he would 
have done so. But his journey would have been wasted had he not 
remained to complete the work of reorganisation he had commenced ; 
so he stayed, sorely against the grain, hoping to get a letter by the 
next mail. 

That came, and with the same dispiriting result to Gilbert Fen- 
ton. There was a letter from his sister, it is true; but that was 
written from Switzerland, where she was travelling with her husband, 
and brought him no tidings of Marian. He tried to convince him- 
self that if there had been bad news, it must needs have come to him ; 
that the delay was only the result of accident, some mistake of Ma- 
rian’s as to the date of the mail. What more natural than that she 
should make such a mistake, at a place with such deficient postal 
arrangements as those which obtained at Lidford? But, argue 
with himself as he might, this silence of his betrothed was none the 
less perplexing to him, and he was a prey to perpetual anxiety 
during the time that elapsed before the sailing of the vessel that was 
to convey him back to England. 

Then came the long monotonous voyage, affording ample leisure 
for gloomy thoughts, for shapeless fears in the dead watches of the 
night, when the sea washed drearily against his cabin window, and he 
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lay broad awake counting the hours that must wear themselves out 
before he could set foot on English ground. As the time of his 
arrival drew nearer his mind grew restless and fitful, now full of hope 
and happy visions of his meeting with Marian, now weighed down by 
the burden of some unspeakable terror. 

The day dawned at last, that sultry summer day, and Gilbert was 
amongst those eager passengers who quitted the vessel at daybreak. 

He went straight from the quay to the railway-station, and the 
delay of an hour which he had to endure here seemed almost inter- 
minable to him. As he paced to and fro the long platform waiting 
for the London express, he wondered how he had borne all the 
previous delay, how he had been able to live through that dismal 
agonising time. His own patience was a mystery to him now that 
the ordeal was over. 

The express started at last, and he sat quietly in his corner try- 
ing to read a newspaper; while his fellow-travellers discussed the 
state of trade in Liverpool, which seemed from their account to be 
as desperate and hopeless as the condition of all commerce appears 
invariably to be whenever commercial matters come under discussion. 
Gilbert Fenton was not interested in the Liverpool trade at this par- 
ticular crisis. He knew that he had weathered the storm which had 
assailed his own fortunes, and that the future lay clear and bright 
before him. 

He did not waste an hour in London, but went straight from one 
station to another, and was in time to catch a train for Fairleigh, the 
station nearest to Lidford. It was five o’clock in the afternoon when 
he arrived at this place, and chartered a fly to take him over to Lid- 
ford—a lovely summer afternoon. The sight of the familiar English 
scenery, looking so exquisite in its summer glory, filled him with a 
pleasure that was almost akin to pain. He had often walked this 
road with Marian; and as he drove along he looked eagerly at every 
distant figure, half hoping to see his darling approach him in the 
summer sunlight. 

Mr. Fenton deposited his carpet-bag at the cosy village inn, 
where snow-white curtains fluttered gaily at every window in the 
warm western breeze, and innumerable geraniums made a gaudy 
blaze of scarlet against the wooden wall. He did not stop here 
to make any inquiries about those he had come to see. His heart 
was beating tumultuously in expectation of the meeting that seemed 
so near. He alighted from the fly, dismissed the driver, and walked 
rapidly across a field leading by a short-cut to the green on which 
Captain Sedgewick’s house stood. This field brought him to the side 
of the green opposite the Captain’s cottage. He stopped for a mo- 
ment as he came through the little wooden gate, and looked across 
the grass, where a regiment of geese was marching towards the still 
pool of willow-shadowed water. 
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The shutters of the upper rooms were closed, and there was a 
board above the garden-gate. The cottage was to be let. 

Gilbert Fenton’s heart gave one great throb, and then seemed 
to cease beating altogether. He walked across the green slowly, 
stunned by this unlooked-for blow. Yes, the house was empty. The 
garden, which he remembered in such exquisite order, had a weedy 
dilapidated look that seemed like the decay of some considerable time. 
He rang the bell several times, but there was no answer; and he was 
turning away from the gate with the stunned confused feeling still 
upon him, unable to consider what he ought to do next, when he 
heard himself called by his name, and saw a woman looking at him 
across the hedge of the neighbouring garden. 

‘Were you wishing to make any inquiries about the last occu- 
pants of Hazel Cottage, sir ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ Gilbert answered huskily, looking at her in an absent un- 
seeing way. 

He had seen her often during his visits to the cottage, busy at 
work in her garden, which was much smaller than the Captain’s, but 
he had never spoken to her before to-day. 

She was a maiden lady, who eked-out her slender income by let- 
ting a part of her miniature abode whenever an opportunity for so 
doing occurred. The care of this cottage occupied all her days, and 
formed the delight and glory of her life. It was a little larger than 
a good-sized doll’s house, and furnished with spindle-legged chairs 
and tables that had been polished to the last extremity of brightness. 

‘Perhaps you would be so good as to walk into my sitting-room 
for a few moments, sir,’ said this lady, opening her garden-gate. ‘I 
shall be most happy to afford you any information about your friends.’ 

‘You are very good,’ said Gilbert, following her into the prim 
little parlour. 

He had recovered his self-possession in some degree by this time, 
telling himself that this desertion of Hazel Cottage involved no more 
than a change of residence. 

‘My name is Dodd,’ said the lady, motioning Mr. Fenton to a 
chair, ‘ Miss Letitia Dodd. I had the pleasure of seeing you very 
often during your visits next door. I was not on visiting terms with 
Captain Sedgewick and Miss Nowell, although we bowed to each 
other out of doors. I am only a tradesman’s daughter—indeed my 
brother is now carrying on business as a butcher in Fairleigh—and 
of course I am quite aware of the difference in our positions. Iam 
the last person to intrude myself upon my superiors.’ 

‘If you will be so kind as to tell me where they have gone ?’ 
Gilbert asked, eager to stop this formal statement of Miss Dodd’s 
social standing. 

‘Where they have gone!’ she repeated. ‘Dear, dear! Then you 
do not know—’ 
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‘I do not know what ?’ 

‘ Of Captain Sedgewick’s death.’ 

‘Good God! My dear old friend! When did he die ?’ 

‘At the beginning of the year. It was very sudden, a fit of 
apoplexy. He was seized in the night, poor dear gentleman, and it 
was only discovered when the servant went to call him in the morn- 
ing. He only lived two days after the seizure; and never spoke again.’ 

‘And Miss Nowell—what made her leave the cottage? She is 
still at Lidford, I suppose ?” 

‘O dear no, Mr. Fenton. She went away altogether about a 
month after the Captain’s death.’ 

‘Where did she go ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you that. I did not even know that she intended 
leaving Hazel Cottage until the day after she left. When I saw the 
shutters closed and the board up, you might have knocked me down 
with a feather. Miss Nowell was so much liked in Lidford, and she 
had more than one invitation from friends to stay with them for the 
sake of the change after her uncle’s death ; but she would not visit 
anywhere. She stayed quite alone in the cottage, with only the old 
servant.’ 

‘But there must surely be some one in the place who knows 
where she has gone !’ exclaimed Gilbert. 

‘I think not. The landlord of Hazel Cottage does not know. 
He is my landlord also, and I was asking him about Miss Nowell 
when I paid him my rent the other day. He said he supposed she 
had gone away to be married. That has been the general impres- 
sion, in fact, at Lidford. People made sure that Miss Nowell had 
left to be married to you.’ 

‘I have only just returned from Australia. I have come back 

to fulfil my engagement to Miss Nowell. Can you suggest no one 
from whom I am likely to obtain information ?’ 

‘There is the family at the Rectory; they knew her very well, 
and were extremely kind to her after her uncle’s death. It might 
be worth your while to call upon Mr. Marchant.’ 

‘Yes, I will call,’ Gilbert answered; ‘ thanks for the suggestion.’ 

He wished Miss Dodd good-afternoon, and left her standing at 
the gate of her little garden, watching him with profound interest 
as he walked away towards the village. There was a pleasing mys- 
tery in the affair, to the mind of Miss Dodd. 

Gilbert Fenton went at once to the Rectory, although it was now 
past seven o’clock. He had met Mr. and Mrs. Marchant several 
times, and had visited them with the Listers. 

The Rector was at home, sitting over his solitary glass of port 
by the open window of his snug dining-room, looking lazily out at a 
group of sons and daughters playing croquet on the lawn. He was 
surprised to see Mr. Fenton, but welcomed him with much cordiality. 
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‘I have come to you full of care, Mr. Marchant,’ Gilbert began ; 
‘and the pressing nature of my business must excuse the lateness 
of my visit.’ 

‘There is no occasion for any excuse. I am very glad to see 
you at this time. Pray help yourself to some wine, there are clean 
glasses near you; and take some of those strawberries, on which my 
wife prides herself amazingly. People who live in the country all 
their days are obliged to give their minds to horticulture. And now, 
what is this care of yours, Mr. Fenton ? Nothing very serious, I hope.’ 

‘It is very serious to me at present. I think you know that I 
am engaged to Miss Nowell.’ 

‘ Perfectly. I had imagined until this moment that you and she 
were married. When she left Lidford, I concluded that she had 
gone to stay with friends of yours, and that the marriage would, in 
all probability, take place at an early period, without any strict ob- 
servance of etiquette as to her mourning for her uncle. It was na- 
tural that we should think this, knowing her solitary position.’ 

‘Then you do not know where she went on leaving this place ?’ 

‘Not in the faintest degree. Her departure was altogether un- 
expected by us. My wife and daughters called upon her two or three 
times after the Captain’s death, and were even anxious that she 
should come here to stay for a short time; but she would not do 
that. She seemed grateful, and touched by their anxiety about her, 
but they could not bring her to talk of her future.’ 

‘And she told them nothing of her intention to leave Lidford ?’ 

‘Not a word.’ : 

This was all that Gilbert Fenton could learn. His interview 
with the Rector lasted some time longer; but it told him nothing. 
Whom next could he question? He knew all Marian’s friends, and 
he spent the next day in calling upon them, but with the same re- 
sult; no one could tell him her reason for leaving Hazel Cottage, 
or where she had gone. 

There remained only one person whom he could question, and 
that was the old servant who had lived with Captain Sedgewick 
nearly all the time of his residence at Lidford, and whom Gilbert 
had conciliated by numerous gifts during his visits to Hazel Cottage. 
She was a good-humoured honest creature, of about fifty, and had 
been devoted to the Captain and Marian. 

After a good deal of trouble, Gilbert ascertained that this woman 
had not accompanied her young mistress when she left Lidford, but 
had taken service in a grocer’s family at Fairleigh. Having disco- 
vered this, Mr. Fenton set off immediately for the little market-town, 
on foot this time, and with his mind full of the days when he and 
Marian had walked this way together. 

He found the shop to which he had been directed—a roomy 
old-fashioned emporium in the High-street, sunk three or four feet 
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below the level of the pavement, and approached by a couple of steps; 
a shop with a low ceiling, that was made lower by bunches of can- 
dles, hams, bacon, and other merchandise hanging from the massive 
beams that spanned it. Mr. Fenton, having duly stated his busi- 
ness, was shown into the grocer’s best parlour—a resplendent apart- 
ment, where there were more ornaments in the way of shell-and- 
feather flowers under glass shades, and Bohemian-glass scent-bottles, 
than were consistent with luxurious occupation, and where every 
chair and sofa was made a perfect veiled prophet by enshrouding 
antimacassors. Here Sarah Down, the late Captain’s servant, 
came to Mr. Fenton, wiping her hands and arms upon a spotless 
canvas apron, and generally apologetic as to her appearance. To 
this woman Gilbert repeated the questions he had asked of ‘others, 
with the same disheartening result. 

‘The poor dear young lady felt the Captain’s loss dreadfully ; 
as well she might, when they had been so fond of each other,’ Sarah 
Down said, in answer to one of Gilbert’s inquiries. ‘I never knew 
any one grieve so deeply. She wouldn’t go anywhere, and she 
couldn’t bear to see any one who came to see her. She used to 
shut herself up in the Captain’s room day after day, kneeling by his 
bedside, and crying as if her heart would break. I have looked 
through the keyhole sometimes, and seen her there on her knees, 
with her face buried in the bedclothes. She didn’t care to talk 
about him even to me, and I had hard work to persuade her to eat 
or drink enough to keep life in her at this time. When the days 
were fine, I used to try and get her to walk out a little, for she 
looked as white as a ghost for want of air; and after a good deal 
of persuasion, she did go out sometimes of an afternoon, but she 
wouldn’t ask any one to walk with her, though there were plenty 
she might have asked—the young ladies from the Rectory and others. 
She preferred being alone, she told me, and I was glad that she 
should get the air and the change anyhow. She brightened a little 
after this, but very little. It was all of a sudden one day that she 
told me she was going away. I wanted to go with her, but she said 
that couldn’t be. I asked her where she was going, and she told 
me, after hesitating a little, that she was going to friends in Lon- 
don. I knew she had been very fond of two young ladies that she 
went to school with at Lidford, whose father lived in London; and 
I thought it was to their house she was going. I asked her if it 
was, and she said yes. She made arrangements with the landlord 
about selling the furniture. He is an auctioneer himself, and there 
was no difficulty about that. The money was to be sent to her at 
a post-office in London. I wondered at that, but she said it was 
better so. She paid every sixpence that was owing, and gave me 
a handsome present over and above my wages ; though I didn’t want 
to take anything from her, poor dear young lady, knowing that there 
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was very little left after the Captain’s death, except the furniture, 
which wasn’t likely to bring much. And so she went away about 
two days after she first mentioned that she was going to leave Lid- 
ford. It was all very sudden, and I don’t think she bade good-bye 
to any one in the place. She seemed quite broken-down with grief 
in those two last days. I shall never forget her poor pale face when 
she got into the fly.’ | 

‘ How did she go? From the station here ?’ 

‘I don’t know anything about that, except that the fly came to 
the cottage for her and her luggage. I wanted to go to the station 
with her, to see her off, but she wouldn’t let me.’ 

‘Did she mention me during the time that followed Captain 
Sedgewick’s death ?’ 

‘Only when I spoke about you, sir. I used to try to comfort 
her, telling her she had you still left to care for her, and to make 
up for him she’d lost. But she used to look at me in a strange 
pitiful sort of way, and shake her head. ‘‘I am very miserable, 
Sarah,” she would say to me; ‘‘I am quite alone in the world now 
my dear uncle is gone, and I don’t know what to do.” I told her 
she ought to look forward to the time when she would be married, 
and would have a happy home of her own; but I could never get her 
to talk of that.’ 

‘Can you tell me the name and address of her friends in Lon- 
don—the young ladies with whom she went to school ?’ 

‘ The name is Bruce, sir; and they live, or they used to live at 
that time, in St. John’s-wood. I have heard Miss Nowell say that, 
but I don’t know the name of the street or number of the house.’ 

‘I daresay I shall be able to find them. It is a strange busi- 
ness, Sarah. It is most unaccountable that my dearest girl should 
have left Lidford without writing me word of her removal and her 
intentions with regard to the future—that she should have sent me 
no announcement of her uncle’s death, although she must have 
known how well I loved him. I am going to ask you a question 
that is very painful to me, but which must be asked sooner or later. 
Do you know of any one else whom she may have liked better than 
me—any one whose influence may have governed her at the time 
she left Lidford ?’ 

‘ No, indeed, sir,’ answered the woman promptly. ‘ Who else was 
there ? Miss Nowell knew so few gentlemen, and saw no one except 
the Rector’s family and two or three ladies after the uncle’s death.’ 

‘Not at the cottage, perhaps. But she may have seen some 
one out-of-doors. You say she always went out alone at that time, 
and preferred to do so.’ 

‘Yes, sir, that is true. But it seemed natural enough that she 
should like to be alone on account of her grief.’ 

‘There must have been some reason for her silence towards me, 
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Sarah. She could not have acted so cruelly without some powerful 
motive. Heaven only knows what it may have been. The business 
of my life will be to find her—to see her face to face once more, 
and hear the explanation of her conduct from her own lips.’ 

He thanked the woman for her information, slipped a sovereign 
into her hand, and departed. He called upon the proprietor of Ha- 
zel Cottage, an auctioneer, surveyor, and house-agent in the High- 
street of Fairleigh, but could obtain no fresh tidings from this gen- 
tleman, except the fact that the money realised by the Captain’s 
furniture had been sent to Miss Nowell at a post-office in the City, 
and had been duly acknowledged by her, after a delay of about a 
week. The auctioneer showed Gilbert the letter of receipt, which was 
worded in a very formal business-like manner, and bore no address 
but ‘London.’ The sight of the familiar hand gave him a sharp 
pang. O God, how he had languished for a letter in that handwriting! 

He had nothing more to do after this in the neighbourhood of 
Lidford, except to pay a pious visit to the Captain’s grave, where 
a handsome slab of granite recorded the virtues of the dead. It 
lay in the prettiest, most retired part of the churchyard, half-hidden 
under a wide-spreading yew. Gilbert Fenton sat upon a low wall 
near at hand for a long time, brooding over his broken life, and 
wishing himself at rest beneath that solemn shelter. 

‘She never loved me,’ he said to himself bitterly. ‘I shut my 
eyes obstinately to the truth, or I might have discovered the secret 
of her indifference by a hundred signs and tokens. I fancied that 
a man who loved a woman as I loved her must succeed in winning 
her heart at last. And I accepted her girlish trust in me, her inno- 
cent gratitude for my attentions, as the evidence of her love. Even 
at the last, when she wanted to release me, I would not understand. 
I did not expect to be loved as I loved her. I would have given 
so much, and been content to take so little. What is there I would 
not have done—what sacrifice of my own pride that I would not 
have happily made to win her? O my darling, even in your deser- 
tion of me you might have trusted me better than this! You 
would have found me fond and faithful through every trial, your 
friend in spite of every wrong.’ 

He knelt down by the grave, and pressed his lips to the granite 
on which George Sedgewick’s name was chiselled. 

‘I owe it to the dead to discover her fate,’ he said to himself, 
as he rose from that reverent attitude. ‘I owe it to the dead to 
penetrate the secret of her new life, to assure myself that she is 
happy, and has fallen under no fatal influence.’ 

The Listers were still abroad, and Gilbert was very glad that it 
was so. It would have excruciated him to hear his sister’s com- 
ments on Marian’s conduct, and to perceive the suppressed exulta- 
tion with which she would most likely have discussed this unhappy 
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termination to an engagement which had been entered on in utter 
disregard of her counsel. 


CuHapter IX. 
JOHN SALTRAM’S ADVICE. 


Mr. Fenton discovered the Bruce family in Boundary-road St. 
John’s-wood, after a good deal of trouble. But they could tell him 
nothing of their dear friend Miss Nowell, of whom they spoke with 
the warmest regard. They had never seen her since they had left 
the school at Lidford, where they had been boarders, and she a daily 
pupil. They had not even heard of Captain Sedgewick’s death. 

Gilbert asked these young ladies if they knew of any other | 
acquaintance of Marian’s living in or near London. They both ans- 
wered promptly in the negative. The school was a small one, and 
they had been the only pupils who came from town ; nor had they 
ever heard Marian speak of any London friends. 

Thus ended Mr. Fenton’s inquiries in this direction, leaving 
him no wiser than when he left Lidford. He had now exhausted 
every possible channel by which he might obtain information. The 
ground lay open before him, and there was nothing left for him but 
publicity. He took an advertisement to the Times office that after- 
noon, and paid for six insertions in the second column : 


‘Miss Marian NoweE.u, late of Lidford, Midlandshire, is re- 
quested to communicate immediately with G. F., Post-office, Wigmore- 
street; to whom her silence has caused extreme anxiety. She may 
rely upon the advertiser’s friendship and fidelity under all possible 
circumstances.’ 


Gilbert felt a little more hopeful after having done this. He 
fancied this advertisement must needs bring him some tidings of his 
lost love. The mystery might be happily solved after all, and Marian 
prove true to him. He tried to persuade himself that this was pos- 
sible ; but it was very difficult to reconcile her line of conduct with 
the fact of her regard for him. 

In the evening he went to the Temple, eager to see John Sal- 
tram, from whom he had no intention to keep the secret of his 
trouble. He found his friend at home, writing, with his desk pushed 
against the open window, and the dust and shabbiness of his room 
dismally obvious in the hot July sunshine. He started up as Gilbert 
entered, and the dark face grew suddenly pale. 

‘You took me by surprise,’ he said. ‘I didn’t know you were 
in England.’ 

‘I only landed two days ago,’ answered Gilbert, as they shook 
hands. ‘I daresay I startled you a little, dear old fellow, coming 
in upon you without a moment’s notice, when you fancied I was at 
the Antipodes. But, you see, I hunted you up directly I was free.’ 
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‘ You have done well out yonder, I hope, Gilbert ?’ 

‘Yes; everything has gone well enough with me in business. 
But my coming home has been a dreary one.’ 

‘ How is that ?’ 

‘ Captain Sedgewick is dead, and Marian Nowell is lost.’ 

‘Lost! What do you mean by that ?’ 

Mr. Fenton told his friend all that had befallen him since his 
arrival in England. 

‘I come to you for counsel and help, John,’ he said, when he 
had finished his story. 

‘I will give you my help, so far as it is possible for one man to help 
another in such a business, and my counsel in all honesty,’ answered 
John Saltram ; ‘but I doubt if you will be inclined to receive it.’ 

‘ Why should you doubt that ?’ 

‘ Because it is not likely to agree with your own ideas.’ 

‘Speak out, John.’ 

‘I think that if Miss Nowell had really loved you, she would 
never have taken this step. I think that she must have left Lid- 
ford in order to escape from her engagement, perhaps expecting your 
early return. I believe your pursuit of her can only end in failure and 
disappointment ; and although I am ready to assist you in any man- 
ner you wish, I warn you against sacrificing your life to a delusion.’ 

‘It is not under the delusion that Marian Nowell loves me that 
I am going to search for her,’ Gilbert Fenton said slowly, after an 
interval of silence. ‘I am not so weak as to believe.that after what 
has happened, though I have tried to argue with myself, only this 
afternoon, that she may still be true to me, and that there may 
have been some hidden reason for her conduct. Granted that she 
wished to escape from her engagement, she might have trusted to 
my honour to give her a prompt release the moment I became ac- 
quainted with the real state of her feelings. There must have been 
some stronger influence than this at work when she left Lidford. I 
want to know the true cause of that hurried departure, John. I 
want to be sure that Marian Nowell is happy, and in safe hands.’ © 

‘ By what means do you hope to discover this ?’ 

‘I rely a good deal upon repeated advertisements in the Times. 
They may bring me tidings of Marian—if not directly, from some 
person who has seen her since she left Lidford.’ 

‘If she really wished to hide herself from you, she would most 
likely change her name.’ 

‘Why should she wish to hide herself from me? She must 
know that she might trust me. Of her own free will she would 
never do this cruel thing. There must have been some secret 
influence at work upon my darling’s mind. It shall be my business 
to discover what that influence was ; or in plainer words still, to 
discover the man who has robbed me of Marian Nowell’s heart.’ 
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‘It comes to that, then,’ said John Saltram. ‘ You suspect 
some unknown rival ?’ 

‘Yes; that is the most natural conclusion to arrive at. And yet 
heaven knows how unwillingly I take that into consideration.’ 

‘ There is no particular person whom you suspect ?’ 

‘No one.’ 

‘If there should be no result from your advertisements, what 
will you do ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you just yet. Unless I get some kind of clue 
the business will seem a hopeless one. But I cannot imagine that 
the advertisements will fail completely. If she left Lidford to be 
married, there must be some record of her marriage. Should my 
first advertisements fail, my next shall be inserted with a view to 
discover such a record.’ 

‘And if, after infinite trouble, you should find her the wife of 
another man, what reward would you have for your wasted time and 
lost labour ?’ 

‘The happiness of knowing her to be in a safe and honourable 
position. I love her too dearly to remain in ignorance of her fate.’ 

‘ Well, Gilbert, I know that good advice is generally thrown 
away in such a case as this; but I have a fixed opinion on the sub- 
ject. To my mind, there is only one wise course open to you, and 
that is, to let this thing alone, and resign yourself to the inevitable. 
I acknowledge that Miss Nowell was eminently worthy of your affec- 
tion ; but you know the old song—‘‘ If she be not fair to me, what 
care I how fair she be?” There are plenty of women in the world. 
The choice is wide enough.’ 

‘Not for me, John. Marian Nowell is the only woman I have 
ever loved, the only woman I ever can love.’ 

‘My dear boy, it is so natural for you to believe that just now ; 
and a year hence you will think so differently !’ 

‘No, John. But I am not going to make any protestations of 
my constancy. Let the matter rest. I know that my life is broken— 
that this blow has left me nothing to hope for or to live for, except 
the hope of finding the girl who has wronged me. I won’t weary you 
with lamentations. My talk has been entirely of self since I came 
into this room. Tell me your own affairs, Jack, old friend. How has 
the world gone with you since we parted at Liverpool last year ?’ 

‘Not too smoothly. My financial position becomes a little more 
obscure and difficult of comprehension every year, as you know; but 
I rub on somehow. I have been working at literature like a galley- 
slave; have contributed no end of stuff to the Quarterlies; and am 
engaged upon a book,—yes, Gil, positively a book,—which I hope 
may do great things for me if ever I can finish it.’ 

‘Is it a novel ?’ 

‘A novel! no!’ cried John Saltram, with a wry face; ‘it is the 
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romance of reality I deal with. My book is a Life of Jonathan 
Swift. He was always a favourite study of mine, you know, that 
brilliant, unprincipled, intolerant, cynical, irresistible, miserable man. 
Scott’s biography seems to me to give but a tame picture, and others 
are only sketches. Mine will be a pre-Raphaelite study—faithful 
as a photograph, careful as a miniature on ivory, and life-size.’ 

‘I trust it will bring you fame and money when the time comes,’ 
answered Gilbert. ‘And how about Mrs. Branston? Is she as 
charming as ever ?’ 

‘ A little more so, if possible. Poor old Michael Branston is 
dead—went off the hooks rather suddenly about a month ago. The 
widow looks amazingly pretty in her weeds.’ 

‘ And you will marry her, I suppose, Jack, as soon as her mourn- 
ing is over ?’ 

‘Well, yes; it is on the cards,’ John Saltram said, in an in- 
different tone. 

‘Why, how you say that! Is there any doubt as to the lady’s 
fortune ?’ 

‘O no; that is all square enough. Michael Branston’s will was 
in the Illustrated London News; the personalty sworn under a 
hundred and twenty thousand,—all left to the widow,—besides real 
property—a house in Cavendish-square, the villa at Maidenhead, 
and a place near Leamington.’ 

‘It would be a splendid match for you, Jack.’ 

‘Splendid, of course. An unprecedented stroke of luck for such 
a fellow asI. Yet I doubt very much if I am quite the man for 
that sort of life. I should be apt to fancy it a kind of gilded slavery, 
I think, Gil, and there would be some danger of my kicking off the 
chains.’ 

‘But you like Mrs. Branston, don’t you, Jack ?’ 

‘Like her? Yes, I like her too well to deceive her. And she 
would expect devoted affection from a second husband. She is full 
of romantic ideas, schoolgirl theories of life which she was obliged 
to nip in the bud when she went to the altar with old Branston, but 
which have burst into flower now that she is free.’ 

‘ Have you seen her often since her husband’s death ?’ 

‘Only twice ;—once immediately after the funeral, and again 
yesterday. She is living in Cavendish-square just now.’ 

‘I hope you will marry her. I should like to see you safe in 
smooth water, and with some purpose in life. I should like to see 
you turn your back upon the loneliness of these dreary chambers.’ 

‘ They are not very brilliant, are they? I don’t know how many 
generations of briefless barristers these chairs and tables have 
served. The rooms have an atmosphere of failure; but they suit 
me very well. Iam not always here, you know. I spend a good 
deal of my time in the country.’ 
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‘ Whereabouts ?’ t 

‘Sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another; wherever 
my truant fancy leads me. I prefer such spots as are most remote 
from the haunts of men, unknown to cockneys ; and so long as there 
is a river within reach of my lodging, I can make myself tolerably 
happy with a punt and a fishing-rod, and contrive to forget my cares.’ 

‘You have not been to Lidford since I left England, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes; I was at Heatherly a week or two in the winter. Poor 
old David Forster would not let me alone until I went down to him. 
He was ill, and in a very dismal condition altogether, abandoned 
by the rest of his cronies, and a close prisoner in the house which 
has so many painful associations for him. It was a work of charity 
to bear him company.’ 

‘Did you see Captain Sedgewick, or Marian, while you were 
down there ?’ 

‘No. I should have liked to have called upon the kind old 
Captain ; but Forster was unconscionably exacting,—there was no 
getting away from him.’ 

Gilbert stopped with his friend until late that night, smoking 
and drinking a mild mixture of brandy and soda-water, and talking 
of the things that had been doing on this side of the globe while he 
had been on the other. No more was said about Marian, or Gil- 
bért’s plans for the future. In his own mind thet one subject reigned 
supreme, shutting-out every other thought; but he did not want to 
make himself a nuisance to John Saltram, and he knew that there 
are bounds to the endurance of which friendship is capable. 

The two friends seemed cheerful enough as they smoked their 
cigars in the summer dusk, the quiet of the flagged court below rarely 
broken by a passing footfall. It was the pleasantest evening which 
Gilbert Fenton had spent for a long time, in spite of the heavy 
burden on his mind, in spite of the depressing view which Mr. Sal- 
tram took of his position. 

‘Dear old John,’ he said, as they shook hands at parting, ‘I 
cannot tell you what a happiness it has been to me to see you again. 
We were never separated so long before since the day when I ate my 
first dinner at Balliol.’ 

The other seemed touched by this expression of regard, but dis- 
inclined to betray his emotion, after the manner of Englishmen on 
such occasions. 

‘ My dear Gilbert, it ought to be very pleasant to me to hear 
that. But I doubt if I am worthy of so much. As far as my own 
liking for you goes, there is no inequality between us; but you are 
a better fellow than I am by a long way, and are not likely to profit 
much in the long-run by your friendship for a reprobate like me.’ 

‘ That’s all nonsense, John. That kind of vague self-accusation 
means nothing. I have no doubt I shall live to see you a great man, 
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and to be proud enough of being able to claim you as the chosen 
friend of my youth. Mr. Branston’s death has cleared the way for 
you. The chances of a distinguished future are within your grasp.’ 

‘ The chances within my grasp! Yes. My dear Gilbert, I tell 
you there are some men for whom everything in this world comes 
too late.’ 

‘ What do you mean by that ?’ 

‘Only that I doubt if you will ever see me Adela Branston’s 
husband.’ 

‘I can’t understand you, John.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, there is nothing strange in that. There are 
times when I cannot understand myself.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


JACOB NOWELL. 


TuE days went by, and brought Gilbert Fenton no reply to his 
advertisement. He called at the post-office morning and evening, 
only to find the same result; and a dull blank feeling, a kind of 
deadness of heart and mind, began to steal over him with the pro- 
gress of the days. He went through the routine of his business-life 
steadily enough, working as hard as he had ever worked ; but it was 
only by a supreme effort that he could bring his mind to bear upon 


the details of business—all interest in his office-work was gone. 

The advertisement had appeared for the sixth time, and Gilbert 
had framed a second, offering a reward of twenty pounds for any 
direct evidence of the marriage of Marian Nowell; when a letter was 
handed to him one evening at the post-office—a letter in a common 
blue envelope, directed in a curious crabbed. hand, and bearing the 
London post-mark. 

His heart beat loud and fast as he tore open this envelope. It 
contained only a half-sheet of paper, with these words written upon 
it in the cramped half-illegible hand which figured on the outside : 

‘ The person advertising for Marian Nowell is requested to call at 
No. 5 Queen Anne’s-court Wardour-street, any evening after seven.’ 

This was all. Little as this brief note implied, however, Gilbert 
made sure that the writer must be in a position to give him some 
kind of information about the object of his search. It was six o’clock 
when he received the communication. He went from the post-office 
to his lodgings with his mind in a tumult of excitement, made a 
mere pretence of taking a hasty dinner, and set off immediately after- 
wards for Wardour-street. 

There was more than time for him to walk, and he hoped that 
the walk might have some effect in reducing the fever of his mind. 
He did not want to present himself before strangers—who, no doubt, 
only wanted to make a barter of any knowledge they possessed as to 
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Marian’s whereabouts—in a state of mental excitement. The address 
to which he was going mystified him beyond measure. What could 
people living in such a place as this know of her whom he sought ? 

He was in Wardour-street at a quarter before seven, but he had 
considerable trouble in finding Queen Anne’s-court, and the clocks 
of the neighbourhood were striking the hour as he turned into a 
narrow alley with dingy-looking shops on one side and a high dead 
wall on the other. The gas was glimmering faintly in the window 
of No. 5, and a good deal of old silver, tarnished and blackened, 
huddled together behind the wire-guarded glass, was dimly visible 
in the uncertain light. There was some old jewelry too, and a little 
wooden bowl of sovereigns or gold coins of some kind or other. 

On a brass plate upon the door of this establishment there ap- 
peared the name of Jacob Nowell, silversmith and money-changer. 

Gilbert Fenton stared in amazement at this inscription. It must 
needs be some relative of Marian’s he was about to see. 

He opened the door, bewildered a little by this discovery, and a 
shrill bell gave notice of his entrance to those within. A tall lanky 
young man, with a sallow face and sleek black hair, emerged quickly 
from some door in the obscure background, and asked in a sharp 
voice what the visitor pleased to want. 

‘I wish to see Mr. Nowell, the writer of a letter addressed to 
the post-office in Wigmore-street.’ 

The sallow-faced young man disappeared without a word, leaving 
Gilbert standing in the dimly lighted shop, where he saw more old 
silver crowded upon shelves behind glass doors, carved ebony cabinets 
looming out of the dusk, and here and there an old picture in a 
tarnished frame. On the counter there was a glass case containing 
foreign bank-notes, and gold, some curious old watches, and other 
trinkets, a baby’s coral, a battered silver cup, and a gold snuff-box. 

While Gilbert waited thus he heard voices in a-room at the 
back—the shrill tones of the sallow young man, and a feeble old 
voice raised querulously—and then, after a delay which seemed 
long to his impatience, the young man reappeared and told him Mr. 
Nowell was ready to see him. 

Gilbert went into the room at the end of the shop—a small dark 
parlour, more crowded with a heterogeneous collection of plate, pic- 
tures, and bric-a-brac of all kinds than the shop itself. Sultry as 
the July evening was, there was a fire burning in the pinched rusty 
grate, and over this fire the owner of the room bent affectionately, 
with his slippered feet on the fender, and his bony hands clasping 
his bony knees. 

He was an old man, with long yellowish-white hair streaming 
from beneath a velvet skull-cap, and bright black eyes deep set in a 
pale thin face. His nose was a sharp aquiline, and gave something 
of a bird-like aspect to a countenance that must once have been very 
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handsome. He was wrapped in a long dressing-gown of some thick 
gray woollen stuff. 

The sallow-faced young man lingered by the half-glass door be- 
tween the parlour and the shop, as if he would fain have remained a 
witness te the interview about to take place between his master and 
the stranger; but the old man looked round at him sharply, and said, 

‘That will do, Tulliver; you can go back to the shop. If Abra- 
hams brings that little lot again to-night, tell him I'll give five-and- 
nine an ounce, not a fraction more.’ 

Mr. Tulliver retired, leaving the door ajar ever so little; but the 
penetrating black eyes of the master were quick to perceive this 
mancuvre. 

* Will you be so good as to shut that door, sir, quite seeurely?’ 
he said to Gilbert. ‘That young man is very inquisitive; I’m afraid 
I’ve kept him too long. A mistake, that. People talk of old ser- 
vants; but half the robberies in the world are committed by old 
servants. Be seated, if you please, sir. You find this room rather 
close, perhaps. Some people do; but I’m old and chilly, and I 
can’t live without a fire.’ 

‘I have come to you in great anxiety of mind,’ said Gilbert, 
as he seated himself upon the only disengaged chair in the room, 
‘and with some hope that you may be able to set my mind at ease 
by affordmg me information about Miss Marian Nowell.’ 

‘I can give you no information about her.’ 

‘Indeed! cried Gilbert, with a bitter pang of disappointment ; 
‘and yet you answered my advertisement.’ 

‘I did, because I have some reason to suppose this Marian 
Nowell may be my granddaughter.’ 

‘ That is quite possible.’ 

* Can you tell me her father’s name ?’ 

‘ Percival Nowell. Her mother was a Miss Lucy Geofiry.’ 

‘ Right,’ said the old man. ‘Percival Nowell was my only son— 
my only child of late years. There was a girl, but she died early. 
He was my only son, and his mother and I were foolish enough to 
be proud of his good looks and his clever ways; and we brought him 
up a gentleman, sent him to an expensive school, and after that to 
the University, and pinched ourselves in every way for his sake. My 
father was a gentleman ; and it was only after I had failed as a pro- 
fessional man, through circumstances which I need not explain to 
you now, that I took to this business. I would have made any sacri- 
fice in reason for that boy of mine. I wanted him to be a gentle- 
man, and to make his way in one of the learned professions. After 
a great deal of chopping and changing, he fixed upon the Bar, took 
chambers in the Templé, made me pay all the fees, and pretended 
to study. But I soon found that he was leading a wild dissipated 
life, and was never likely to be good for anything. = et into 
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debt, drew bills upon me, and behaved altogether in a most shame- 
ful manner. When I sent for him, and remonstrated with him upon 
his disgraceful conduct, he told me that I was a miser, that I spent 
my life in a dog-kennel for the sake of hoarding money, and that I 
deserved nothing better than his treatment ofme. I may have been 
better off at this time than I had cared to let him know, for I had 
soon found out what a reckless scoundrel I had to deal with; but if 
he had behaved decently, he would have found me generous and in- 
dulgent enough. As it was, I told him to go about his business, and 
never to expect another sixpence from me as long as he lived. How 
he managed to exist after this I hardly know. He was very much 
mixed-up with a disreputable lot of turf-rnen, and I believe he made 
money by betting. His mother robbed me for him, I found out after- 
wards, and contrived to send him a good deal of money at odd times. 
My business as a dealer in second-hand silver was better then than 
it is now, and I had so much money passing through my hands that 
it was pretty easy for my wife to cheat me. Poor soul! she has 
been dead and gone these fifteen years, and I have freely forgiven 
her. She loved that young man to distraction. If he had wanted 
a step to reach the object of his wishes, she would have laid herself 
down in the dust and let him walk over her body. I suppose it is 
in the nature of mothers to love their sons like that. Well, sir, I 
neyer saw my gentleman after that day. I had plenty of letters 
from him, all asking for money; threatening letters, pitiful letters, 
letters in which he swore he would destroy himself if he didn’t re- 
ceive a remittance by return of post; but I never sent him a shilling. 
About a year after our last meeting, I received the announcement of 
his marriage with Miss Geoffry. He wrote to tell me that, if I would 
allow him a decent income, he would reform and lead a steady life. 
That letter I did answer; to the effect that, if he chose to come here 
and act as my shopman, I would give him board and lodging for 
himself and his wife, and such wages as he should deserve. I told 
him that I had given him his chance as a gentleman, and he had 
thrown it away. I would give him the opportunity now of succeed- 
ing in a humbler career by sheer industry and perseverance, as I 
had succeeded myself. If he thought that I had made a fortune, 
there was so much more the reason for him to try his luck. This 
was the last letter I ever wrote to him. It was unanswered; but 
about a year and a half afterwards there came a few lines to his 
mother, telling her of the birth of a daughter, which was to be called 
Marian, after her. This last letter came from Brussels.’ 

‘ And did you hear no more of your son after this?’ Gilbert asked. 

‘Nothing. I think his mother used to get letters from him in 
secret for some time; that these failed suddenly at last; and that 
anxiety about her worthless son—anxiety which she tried to hide 
from me—shortened her life. She never complained, poor soul! 
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never mentioned Percy’s name until the last, when she begged me 
to be kind to him if he should ever come to throw himself upon my 
kindness. I gave her my promise that, if that came to pass, he 
should find me a better friend to him than he deserved. It is hard 
to refuse the last prayer of a faithful wife who has done her duty 
patiently for nearly thirty years.’ 

‘Have you any reason to suppose your son still living ?’ 

‘I have no evidence of his death. Often and often, after my 
poor wife was gone, I have sat alone here of a night thinking of 
him; thinking that he might come in upon me at any moment ; 
almost.listening for his footstep in the quiet of the place. But he 
never came. He would have found me very soft-hearted at such times. 
My mind changed to him a good deal after his mother’s death. I 
used to think of him as he was in his boyhood, when Marian and I 
had such great hopes of him, and would sit and talk of him for hours 
together by this fireside. An old man left quite alone as I was 
has plenty of time for such thoughts. Night after night I have 
fancied I heard his step, *and have looked up at that door expecting 
to see him open it and come in; but he never came. He may be 
dead. I suppose he is dead ; or he would have come to make another 
attempt at getting money out of me.’ 

‘ You have never taken any measures for finding him ?’ inquired 
Gilbert. 

‘No. If he wanted me, he knew where I was to be found. J 
was a fixture. It was his business to come to me. When I saw 
the name of Marian Nowell in your advertisement a week ago, I felt 
curious to know whether it could be my grandchild you were looking 
for. I held-off till this morning, thinking it wasn’t worth my while 
to make any inquiries about the matter ; but I couldn’t get it out of 
my head somehow; and it ended by my answering your advertise- 
ment. Iam an old man, you see, without a creature belonging to 
me; and it might be a comfort to me to meet with some one of my 
own flesh and blood. The bit of money I may leave behind me 
when I die won’t be much; but it might as well go to my son’s 
child as to a stranger.’ 

‘If your son’s child can be found, you will euvie her to be well 
worthy of your love. Yes, though she has done me a cruel wrong, 
I believe her to be all that is good and pure and true.’ 

‘ What is the wrong that she has done you ?’ 

Gilbert told Jacob Nowell the story of his engagement, and the 
bitter disappointment which had befallen him on his return from 
Australia. The old man listened with every appearance of interest. 
He approved of Gilbert’s notion of advertising for the particulars of 
a possible marriage, and offered to bear his part in the expenses of 
the search for his granddaughter. 

Gilbert smiled at this offer. 
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‘You do not know what a worthless thing money is to me now,’ 
he said, “or how lightly I hold my own trouble or loss in this matter.’ 

He left Queen Anne’s-court soon after this, after having promised 
Jacob Nowell to return and report progress so soon as there should 
be anything worth telling. He went back to Wigmore-street heavy- 
hearted, depressed by the reaction that followed the vain hope which 
the silversmith’s letter had inspired. It mattered little to him to know 
the antecedents of Marian’s father, while Marian’s destiny remained 
still hidden from him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MARRIAGE AT WYGROVE. 


On the following day Gilbert Fenton took his second advertise- 
ment to the office in Printing-house-square ; an advertisement offer- 
ing a reward of twenty pounds for any reliable information as to the 
marriage of Marian Nowell. A week went by, during which the 
advertisement appeared on alternate days; and at the end of that 
time there came a letter from the parish-clerk of Wygrove, a small 
town about forty miles farther from London than Lidford, stating 
that, om the 14th of March, John Holbrook and Marian Nowell had 
been married at the church in that place. Gilbert Fenton left Lon- 
don by an early train upon the morning after his receipt of this 
letter; and at about three o’clock in the afternoon found himself 
on the outskirts of Wygrove, rather a difficult place to reach, in- 
volving a good deal of delay at out-of-the-way junctions, and a six- 
mile journey by stage-coach from the nearest station. 

It was about the dullest dreariest little town to which his destiny 
had ever brought Gilbert Fenton, consisting of a melancholy high- 
street, with a blank market-place, and a townhall that looked as if 
it had not been opened within the memory of man ; a grand old gothic 
church, much too large for the requirements of the place; a grim 
square brick box inscribed ‘ Ebenezer ;’ and a few prim villas strag- 
gling off into the country. 

On one side of the church there was a curious little old-fashioned 
court, wonderfully neat and clean, with houses the parlours whereof 
were sunk below the level of the pavement, after the manner of 
these old places. There was a great show of geraniums in the case- 
ments, and a general aspect of brightness and order distinguished 
all these modest dwellings. It was to this court that Mr. Fenton 
had been directed on inquiring for Thomas Stoneham, the parish- 
clerk, at the inn where the coach deposited him. He was fortunate 
‘enough to find Mr. Stoneham sunning himself on the threshold of 
his domicile, smoking an after-dinner pipe. A pleasant clattering of 
tea-things sounded from the neat little parlour within, showing that, 
early as it was, there were already preparations for the cup which 
cheers without inebriating in the Stoneham household. 
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Thomas Stoneham, supported by a freshly-painted door of a vivid 
green and an extensive brass plate engraved with his name and 
functions, was a personage of some dignity. He was a middle-aged 
man, ponderous and slow of motion, with a latent pomposity, which 
he rendered as agreeable as possible by the urbanity of his manners. 
He was a man of a lofty spirit, who believed in his office as some- 
thing exalted above all other dignities of this earth—less lucrative, 
of course, than a bishopric or the woolsack, and of a narrower range, 
but quite as important on a small scale. ‘The world might get on 
pretty well without bishops,’ thought Mr. Stoneham, when he pon- 
dered upon these things as he smoked his churchwarden pipe ; ‘ but 
what would become of a parish in which there was no clerk ?’ 

This gentleman, seeing Gilbert Fenton approach, was quick to 
surmise that the stranger came in answer to the letter he had written 
the day before. The advent of a stranger in Wygrove was so rare 
an occurrence, that it was natural enough for him to jump at this 
conclusion. 

‘I believe you are Mr. Stoneham,’ said Gilbert, ‘ and the writer 
of a letter in answer to an advertisement in the Times.’ 

‘My name is Stoneham, sir; I am the clerk of this parish, and 
have been for twenty years and more, as I think I may have stated in 
the letter to which you refer. Will you be so kind as to step inside?’ 

Mr. Stoneham waved his hand towards the parlour, to which 
apartment Gilbert descended. Here he found Mrs. Stoneham, a 
meek little sandy-haired woman, who seemed to be borne down by 
the weight of her lord’s dignity; and Miss Stoneham, also meek 
and sandy, with a great many stiff little corkscrew ringlets budding- 
out all over her head and a sharp little inquiring nose. 

These ladies would have retired on Gilbert’s entrance, but he 
begged them to remain; and after a good deal of polite hesitation 
they consented to do so, Mrs. Stoneham resuming her seat before 
the tea-tray, and Miss Stoneham retiring to a little table by the 
window, where she was engaged in trimming a bonnet. 

‘I want to know all about this marriage, Mr. Stoneham,’ Gil- 
bert began, when he had seated himself in a shining mahogany arm- 
chair by the empty fireplace. ‘ First and foremost, I want you to 
tell me where Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook are now living ?’ 

The parish-clerk shook his head with a stately slowness. 

‘ Not to be done, sir,’ he said; ‘ when Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook 
left here they went the Lord knows where. They went away the 
very day they were married. There was a fly waiting for them at 
the church-door, with their luggage upon it, when the ceremony was 
over, ready to drive them to Grangewick station. I saw them get 
into it and drive away; and that’s every mortal thing that I know as 
to what became of them after they were married in yonder church.’ 

‘You don’t know who this Mr. Holbrook is ?’ 
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‘No more than the babe unborn, sir. He was a stranger in 
this place, was only here long enough to get the license for his mar- 
riage. I should take him to be agentleman ; but he wasn’t a plea- 
sant person to speak to—rather stand-off-ish in his manners. He 
wasn’t the sort of man I should have chosen if I’d been a pretty 
young woman like Miss Nowell ; but there’s no accounting for taste, 
and she seemed uncommonly fond of him. - I never saw any one 
more agitated than she was when they were married. She was 
crying in a quiet way all through the service, and when it was over 
she fainted dead-off. I daresay it did seem hard to her to be mar- 
ried like that, without so much as a friend to give her away. She 
was in mourning too, deep mourning.’ 

‘Can you give me any description of this man—this Mr. Hol- 
brook ?’ 

‘ Well, no, sir; he was an ordinary kind of person to look at ; 
might be any age between thirty and forty; not a gentleman that 
I should have taken a fancy to myself, as I said before; but young 
women are that wayward and uncertain like, there’s no knowing 
where to have them.’ 

‘Was Miss Nowell long at Wygrove before her marriage ?’ 

‘ About three weeks. She lodged with Miss Long, up the town, 
a friend of my daughter’s. If you’d like to ask any questions of 
Miss Long, our Jemima might step round there with you presently.’ 

‘I should be very glad to do so,’ Gilbert answered quickly. 

He asked several more questions; but Mr. Stoneham could give 
him no information, except as to the bare fact of the marriage. 
Gilbert knew now that the girl he had so fondly loved and so en- 
tirely trusted was utterly lost to him ; that he had been jilted cruelly 
and heartlessly, as he could but own to himself. Yes, she had 
jilted him, had in all probability never loved him. He blamed him- 
self for having urged his suit too ardently, with little reference to 
Marian’s own feelings, with a rooted obstinate conviction that he 
needed only to win her in order to insure the happiness of both. 

Having fully proved Mr. Stoneham’s inability to afford him any 
farther help in this business, Gilbert availed himself of the fair 
Jemima’s willingness to ‘step round’ to Miss Long’s domicile with 
him, in the hope of obtaining fuller information from that lady. 
While Miss Stoneham was engaged in putting on her bonnet for 
this expedition, the clerk proposed to take Gilbert across to the 
church and show him the entry of the marriage in the register. 
‘With a view to a satisfactory settlement of the reward,’ Mr. Stone- 
ham added in a fat voice, and with the air of a man to whom 
twenty pounds more or less was an affair of very little moment. 

Gilbert assented to this, and accompanied Mr. Stoneham to a 
little side-door which admitted them into the old church, where the 
light shone dimly through painted windows, in which there seemed 
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more leaden framework than glass. The atmosphere of the place 
was cold even on this sultry July afternoon, and the vestry to which 
Mr. Stoneham conducted his companion had a damp mouldy smell. 

He opened a cupboard, with a good deal of jingling of a great 
bunch of keys, and produced the register; a grim-looking volume 
bound in dingy leather, and calculated to inspire gloomy feelings in 
the minds of the bridegrooms and brides who had occasion to in- 
scribe their names therein ; a volume upon which the loves and the 
graces who hover around the entrance to the matrimonial state had 
shed no ray of glamour. 

Thomas Stoneham laid this book before Gilbert, open at the 
page on which Marian’s marriage was recorded. Yes, there was 
the familiar signature in the fair flowing hand he had loved so well. 
It was his Marian, and no other, whom John Holbrook had married 
in that gloomy old church. 

The signature of the bridegroom was in a stiff straight hand, all 
the letters formed with unusual precision, as if the name had been 
written in a slow laboured way. , 

Who could this John Holbrook be? Gilbert was quite certain 
that he had never heard the name at Lidford, nor could he believe 
that if any attachment between this man and Marian Nowell had 
existed before his own acquaintance with her, Captain Sedgewick 
would have been so dishonourable as to keep the fact a secret from 
him. This John Holbrook must needs, therefore, be some one who 
had come to Lidford during Gilbert’s absence from England ; yet 
Sarah Down had been able to tell him of no new visitor at Hazel 
Cottage. 

He copied the record of the marriage on. a leaf in his pocket- 
book, paid Mr. Stoneham a couple of ten-pound notes, and left the 
church. The clerk’s daughter was waiting for him in the little court 
outside, and they went at once to the house where Miss Nowell had 
lodged during her residence at Wygrove. 

It was a house in a neat little terrace on the outskirts of the 
town ; a house approached by a flight of steep stone steps of spotless 
purity, and a half-glass door, which opened at once into a bright 
airy-looking parlour, faintly perfumed with rose-leaves and lavender 
mouldering in the china vases on the mantelpiece. Here Gilbert 
was introduced to Miss Long, a maiden lady of uncertain age, who 
wore stiff bands of suspiciously black hair under an imposing structure 
of lace and artificial flowers, and a rusty black-silk dress, the body 
of which fitted so tightly as to seem like a kind of armour. This 
lady received Mr. Fenton very graciously, and declared herself quite 
ready to give him any information in her power about Miss Nowell. 

It happened unfortunately, however, that her power was of a 
most limited extent. 

‘A sweeter young lady never lived than Miss Nowell,’ she said. 
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‘T’ve had a great many people occupying these apartments since my 
father’s death left me thrown upon my own resources. I’ve had 
lodgers that I might call permanent, in a manner of speaking ; but 
I never had any one that I took-to as I took-to Miss Nowell, though 
she was hardly with me three weeks from first to last.’ 

‘Did she seem happy in her mind during that time ?’ Gilbert asked. 

‘Well, no; I cannot say that she did. I should have expected 
to see a young lady that was going to be married to the man she 
loved much more cheerful and hopeful about the future than Miss 
Nowell was. She told me that her uncle had not been dead many 
weeks, and I thought at first that this was the only grief she had 
on her mind; but after some time, when I found her very low and 
downhearted, and had won upon her to trust me almost as if I had 
been an old friend, she owned to me that she had behaved very 
badly to a gentleman she had been engaged to, and that the thought 
of her wickedness to him preyed upon her mind. ‘‘I don’t think 
any good can ever come of my marriage, Miss Long,” she said to 
me; ‘‘I think I must surely be punished for my falsehood to the 
good man who loved me so truly. But there are some things in life 
that seem like fate. They come upon us in a moment, and we 
have no strength to fight against them. I believe it was my fate 
to love John Holbrook. There is nothing in this world I could re- 
fuse to do for his sake. If he had asked me for my life, I must 


have given it to him as freely as I gave him my love. From the 
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first hour in which I saw him he was my master. 

‘ This Mr. Holbrook was very fond of her, I suppose ?’ 

‘I daresay he was, sir; but he was not a man that showed his 
feelings very much. They used to go for long walks together, though 
it was March and.cold windy weather, and she always seemed 
happier when he brought her home. He came every evening to 
drink tea with her, and I used to hear them talking as I sat at 
work in the next room. She was happy enough when he was with 
her. It was only when she was alone that she would give way to 
low spirits and gloomy thoughts about’ the future.’ 

‘Did she ever tell you anything about Mr. Holbrook—his posi- 
tion or profession ? how long she had known him ? how and where 
they had first met ?’ 

‘No, sir. She told me once that he was not rich; I think that 
is about all she ever said of him, except when she spoke of his in- 
fluence over her, and her trust in him.’ 

‘Have you any idea where they were going to live after their 
marriage ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you the name of the place. Miss Nowell said 
that a friend of Mr. Holbrook’s was going to lend him an old farm- 
house in a very pretty part of the country. It would be very lonely, 
she said, and her husband would have sometimes to leave her to 
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attend to his business in London; but she would not mind that. 
“Some day, I daresay, he will let me live in London with him,” 
she said; ‘‘ but I don’t like to ask him that yet.’’’ 

‘Did she drop no hint as to the whereabouts of this place to 
which they were going ?’ 

‘It was somewhere in Hampshire; that is all I can remember.’ 

‘I would give a great deal to know more,’ Gilbert said with a 
sigh. ‘In what mannen did this Mr. Holbrook impress you? You 
were interested in the young lady, and would therefore naturally be 
interested in her lover. Did he strike you as worthy of her ?’ 

‘I cannot say that he did, sir,’ Miss Long answered doubt- 
fully. ‘I could see that he had great power over her, though his 
manner to her was always very gentle; but I cannot say that I took- 
to him myself. I daresay he is a very clever man; but he had a 
cold proud way that kept one at a distance from him, and I seemed 
to know no more of him at the last than I had known on the first 
day I saw him. I believe he loved Miss Nowell, and that’s about 
all the good I do believe of him.’ 

After this there was no more to be asked of Miss Long; so 
Gilbert thanked her for her civility, and bade good-evening at once 
to her and to Miss Stoneham. There was time for him to catch 
the last coach to Grangewick station. He determined upon going 
from Grangewick to Lidford, instead of returning to London. He 
wanted, if possible, to find-out something more about this man Hol- 
brook, who must surely have been known to some one at Lidford 
during his secret courtship of Marian Nowell. 

He wasted two days at Lidford making inquiries on this subject, 
in as quiet a manner as was possible and in every imaginable quar- 
ter; but without the slightest result. No one either at Lidford or 
Fairleigh had ever heard of Mr. Holbrook. 

Gilbert’s last inquiries were made in a singular direction. After 
exhausting every likely channel of information, he had a few hours 
left before the departure of the fast-train by which he had deter- 
mined to return to London: and this leisure he devoted to a visit 
to Heatherly-park, in the chance of finding Sir David Forster at 
_ home. It was just possible that Mr. Holbrook might be one of Sir 
David’s innumerable bachelor acquaintances. 

Gilbert walked from Lidford to Heatherly by that romantic —_y 
land path by which he had gone with Marian and her uncle on the 
bright September afternoon when he first saw Sir David’s house. The 
solitary walk awakened very bitter thoughts; the memory of those 
hopes which had then made the sunshine of his life, and without which 
existence seemed a weary putposeless journey across a desert land. 

Sir David was at home, the woman at the lodge told him; and 
he went on to the house, and rang a great clanging bell, which made 
an alarming clamour in the utter stillness of the place. 
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A gray-haired old servant answered the summons, and ushered 
Gilbert into the state drawing-room, an apartment with a lofty arched 
roof, eight long windows, and a generally ecclesiastical aspect, which 
was more suggestive of solemn grandeur than of domestic comfort. 

Here Gilbert waited for about ten minutes, at the end of which 
time the man returned, to request that he would be so kind as to go 
to Sir David’s study. His master was something of an invalid, the 
man told Gilbert. 

They went through the billiard-room to a very snug little apart- 
ment, with dark-panelled walls and one large window opening upon a 
rose-garden on the southern side of the house. There was a ponderous 
carved-oak bookcase on one side of the room; on all the others the 
paraphernalia of sporting—gunnery and fishing-tackle, small-swords, 
whips, and boxing-gloves—artistically arranged against the panel- 
ling; and over the mantelpiece an elaborate collection of meerschaum 
pipes. Through a half-open door Gilbert caught a glimpse of a 
comfortable bedchamber leading out of this room. 

Sir David was sitting on a low easy-chair near the window, with 
one leg supported on a luxuriously-cushioned rest, invented for the 
relief of gouty subjects. Although not yet forty, the baronet was a 
chronic sufferer from this complaint. 

‘My dear Mr. Fenton, how good of you to come to me!’ he ex- 
claimed, shaking hands very cordially with Gilbert. ‘Here I am, 
laid by the heels in this dreary old place, and quite alone. You 
can’t imagine what a treat it is to see a friendly intelligent face 
from the outer world.’ 

‘ The purpose of my visit is such a purely selfish one, that I am 
really ashamed to receive such a kindly greeting, Sir David. IfI 
had known you were here and an invalid, I should have gladly come 
to see you; but I didn’t know it. I have been at Lidford on a 
matter of business for the last two days; and I came here on the 
hazard of finding you, and with a faint hope that you might be able to 
give me some help in an affair which is supremely important to me.’ 

Sir David Forster looked at Gilbert Fenton curiously for a mo- 
ment, and then took up an empty meerschaum that lay upon a little 
table near him, and began to fill it with a thoughtful air. Gilbert 
had dropped into an arm-chair on the opposite side of the open win- 
dow, and was watching the baronet’s face, puzzled a little by that 
curious transient expression which had just flitted across it. 

‘What is the business ?’ Sir David asked presently ; ‘and how 
can I be of use to you ?’ 

‘I think you knew all about my engagement to Miss Nowell when 
I was here last September, Sir David,’ Gilbert began presently. 

‘Yes, Saltram told me you were engaged; not but what it was 
easy enough to see how the land lay, without any telling.’ 

‘Miss Nowell has jilted me. I love her too dearly to be able 
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to entertain any vindictive feeling against her; but I do feel vin- 
dictively disposed towards the man who has robbed me of her, for I 
know that only a very powerful influence would have induced her to 
break faith with me; and this man must needs have known the dis- 
honourable thing he was doing when he tempted her away from me. 
I want to know who he is, Sir David, and how he came to acquire 
such an influence over my plighted wife.’ 

‘My dear Fenton, you are going on so fast! You say Miss 
Nowell has jilted you. She is married to some one else, then, I 
suppose ?” 

‘She is married to a Mr. Holbrook. I came to Lidford the night 
before last, with the hope of finding out something about him; but 
all my endeavours have resulted in failure. It struck me at last, as a 
kind of forlorn hope, that this Mr. Holbrook might possibly be one 
of your autumnal visitors; and I came here to ask you that question.’ 

‘No,’ answered the baronet; ‘I have had no visitor called Hol- 
brook. Is the name quite strange to yourself?’ 

‘ Entirely strange.’ 

‘And this Mr. Holbrook is now Miss Nowell’s husband? and 
you want to know who he is? With what end ?’ 

‘I want to find the man who has done me the deadliest wrong 
one man can do another.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, don’t you see that it is fate, and not Mr. Hol- 
brook, that has done you this wrong? ' If Miss Nowell had really 
loved you as she ought to have loved you, it would have been quite 
impossible for her to be tempted away from you. It was her destiny 
to marry this Holbrook, rely upon it; and had you been on the spot 
to protect your own interests, the result would have been just the 
same. Believe me, I am very sorry for you, and can fully sympa- 
thise with your feelings in this business; but I cannot see what 
good could possibly arise out of a meeting between you and your 
fortunate rival. The days of duelling are past; and even if it were 
not so, I think you are too generous to seek to deprive Miss Nowell 
of her husband.’ 

‘I do not know about that. There are some wrongs which all 
a man’s Christianity is not wide enough to cover. I think if that 
man and I were to meet, there would be very little question of mercy 
on my side. I hold a man who could act as he has acted unworthy 
of all consideration—utterly unworthy of the woman he has won 
from me.’ ; 

‘ My dear fellow, you know the old saying. A man who is in 
love thinks everything fair. There is no such thing as honour in 
such a case as this. Of course, I don’t want to defend this Hol- 
brook ; I only want to awaken your senses to the absurdity of any 
vindictive pursuit of the man. If the lady did not love you, believe 
me, you are well out of the business.’ 
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‘Yes, that is what every one would tell me, I daresay,’ Gilbert 
answered impatiently. ‘But is there to be no atonement for my 
broken life, rendered barren to me by this man’s act? I tell you, 
Sir David, there is no such thing as pardon for a wrong like this. 
But I know how foolish this talk must seem to you: there is always 
something ridiculous in the sufferings of a jilted lover.’ 

‘Not at all, my dear Fenton. I heartily wish that I could be of 
use to you in this matter ; but there is very little chance of that ; and, 
believe me, there is only one rational course open to you, which is, to 
forget Miss Nowell, or Mrs. Holbrook, with all possible assiduity.’ 

Gilbert smiled, a melancholy incredulous smile. Sir David’s 
advice was only the echo of John Saltram’s counsel—the counsel 
which he would receive from every man of the world, no doubt—the 
counsel which he himself would most likely have given to a friend 
under the same circumstances. 

Sir David was very cordial, and wanted his visitor to dine and 
sleep at Heatherly; but this Gilbert declined. He was eager to 
get back to London now that his business was finished. 

He arrived in town late that night ; and went back to his office- 
work next day with a dreary feeling that he must needs go through 
the same dull routine day after day in all the time to come, without . 
purpose or hope in his life, only because a man must go on living 
somehow to the end of his earthly pilgrimage, whether the sun shine 
upon him or not. 

He went to Queen Anne’s-court one evening soon after his re- 
turn, and told Mr. Nowell all he had discovered at Wygrove. The 
old man showed himself keenly interested in his granddaughter’s 
fate. 

‘I would give a great deal to see her before I die,’ he said. 
‘ Whatever I have to leave will be hers. It may be little or much— 
I won’t speak about that ; but I’ve lived a hard life, and saved where 
other men would have spent. I should like to see my son’s child ; 
I should like to have some one of my own flesh and blood about me 
in my last days.’ 

‘Would it not be a good plan to put an advertisement into the 
Times, addressed to Mrs. Holbrook, from a relation? She would 
be likely to answer that, when she would not reply to any appeal 
coming directly from me.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Jacob Nowell; ‘and her husband would let her 
come to me for the sake of what I may have to leave her. But that 
can’t be helped, I suppose ; it is. the fate of a man who lives as I 
have lived, to be cared for at last only for what he has to give. ll 
put in such an advertisement as yéu speak of; and we'll see what 
comes of it.’ 




















WALDECK’S LAST DRAUGHT 





Lorpiy and proud, over far-spread lands 
Looks Waldeck’s castle at noon ; 
Ghostly and sad in the saffron light 
Of the low uprising moon. 


Its noontide aspect is like the look 
The face of its lord once bore ; 

Its night-look is as the wanness stamp’d 
On its lord’s face evermore. 


Waldeck was young and rich, but cursed 
With love of riotous life ; 

Waldeck is old, and poor, and in grief 
For his suff’ring child and wife. 


Long have his castle and far-spread lands 
Been wasted in drink and play ; 

And from home and hearth, unknown, in shame, 
He has wander’d many a day. 


Under the shadow of Waldeck’s towers, 
By the Rhine’s marge nestling down, 
Stands Huffelsheim, and some royst’ring guests 
Drank deep at its Golden Crown. 


The Baron of Hiffelsheim was there, 
And others ne’er known to shrink 
From the biggest cups their host can fill,— 
Lords of unlimited drink ! 


Many a cup had they drain’d that day, 
Till the wine was losing its zest ; 

And laughter droop’d, as if tired out, 
And let pass the half-made jest. 


Then cried the Baron uproariously, 
‘ By Bacchus, we’re dull as swine ! 
Ho, here! I'll play you a madcap prank 
Shall flavour anew your wine.’ 
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He kicked off one of his long wide boots, 
And fill’d it with Rhine-wine full ; 
Then cried: ‘ My castle of Waldeck’s his 
Who empties this at one pull !’ 







Lords of unlimited drink, each stared 
And mutter’d under his breath : 

‘ The deepest drinker that lives would find 

In a draught like that his death. 










No drinker but one along the Rhine 
So mighty a draught could take,— 

Lord Waldeck alone; and none knows where 

He’s wander’d his thirst to slake.’ 











Out from a corner, where all unseen 
He had cower’d with hungry look, 

A pale gray man to the table strode 

And the wine-fill’d boot uptook. 







‘ Lords, you are right; there was but one man 
Dare drink such a draught, and he 

Was Waldeck, who drank both house and land : 

That Waldeck behold in me.’ 







He raised the boot to his lips and drank,— 
Drank without pause or stop ; 

Drank till the on-looking drinkers paled ; 

Drank to the uttermost drop! 








‘ By all that’s wondrous,’ the Baron cried, 
‘The feat has been fairly done ! 
My knightly promise I'll fairly keep,— 
Yon castle and lands you’ve won.’ 







Outstretch’d are a score of friendly hands, 

But Lord Waldeck droops his head ; 
A strange light gleams from his sunken eyes— 
He staggers, and falls back dead ! 







Yet not before he has breathed a prayer : 
‘ Wine, wine has my life beguiled 

Of good; may heaven forgive this draught— 
"Twas drunk for my wife and child !’ 


CHARLES 8. CHELTNAM. 
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MISERABLE DOGS 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I HAPPENED to be passing one Boxing-day, or rather evening, many 
years ago, through St. Clement’s-churchyard, when I became aware 
of a man who was holding on to the railings of the church, and 
blubbering in a manner piteous to behold and hear. I noticed that 
his legs were much bowed, and like unto those of a journeyman 
tailor ; but it was difficult to dogmatise on that head, for the man 
had been keeping his Christmas in the approved English fashion, 
and was very drunk. A good woman—presumably his wife—in a 
shabby shawl and a crushed bonnet, was doing her best to support 
this staggering holiday-maker, and endeavouring to cheer him up in 
his affliction, whatever that sorrow’s crown of sorrow may have been; 
but his grief was overwhelming—of that there could be no doubt. 
‘I—I—I’m so unhappy!’ Ebriosus continued to maunder.. ‘ Un- 
happy!’ repeated the good woman with womanly scorn, and yet not 
without a kind of rallying sympathy—‘ unhappy! what for? You 
was drunk the day before yesterday ; you was drunk on Christmas- 
day; you’re drunk now: what more do yer want? Do yer want 
to be a hangel?’ In the opinion of this excellent housewife, in- 
toxication was the swmmum bonum of humanity; and, short of sera- 
phic beatification, the drunken tailor, her husband—if he was a 
tailor and her mate—had attained the acme of enjoyment. But the 
toper holding on to the railings was not to be comforted, and he 
continued to drivel and sob about his unhappiness until I passed 
over to the other side, and he slid into the infinities of the people 
we meet once, and never meet again. He was clearly a self-tor- 
mentor—you may object, I know, that he was only alcoholically 
lachrymose—and a Miserable Dog. We are all Miserable Sinners, 
but we are not all Miserable Dogs. 

I did not form my.estimate of the man’s character from the 
fact of his blubbering. If tears are an argument for cowardice, has 
been somewhere asked, what shall be said of Homer’s hero? Shall 
Achilles pass for timorous because he wept, and wept on less occa- 
sions than Auneas? Herein Virgil must be granted to have excelled 
his master. For once both are described lamenting their lost loves. 
Briseis was taken away from the Greek by foree; Creusa was lost 
for ever to her husband; but Achilles went, roaring along the salt 
sea-shore like a baby, and complaining to his mother, when he 
should have avenged his injuries by his arms. A®neas took a nobler 
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course ; for, having secured his father and his son, he repeated all 
his former dangers to have found his wife, if she had been above 
ground. Yet certainly, if the son of Anchises had indeed turned out 
to be a Miserable Dog—a kind of St. Swithin hero, always raining 
—there would have been every excuse for him. Look at the manner 
in which he was treated by Juno. I am sure J could not have en- 
dured such conduct from the ‘frisky matron’ of uppermost Bel- 
gravia. Thus Aineas, brave and resolute, wise and just as he was, 
could not, now and again, resist the temptation to indulge in a 
‘good cry.’ In the temple at Carthage he wept when he beheld 
the portraits of his old friends and companions-in-arms, painted by 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A.; he wept for the death of Palinurus his 
pilot, and Pallas his confederate ;—but I must say no more about 
his melting moments, lest I should defeat my own argument, and 
prove the conqueror of the Latian realm to have been indeed a Miser- 
able Dog. 

There are degrees in grief; and weeping may be a symptom 
either of settled despondency, or of transitory tenderness and com- 
passion. The great Duke of Wellington cried like a child when 
Dr. Home brought the list of the killed and wounded of Waterloo 
to his bedside ; but the natural tears he shed on this occasion did 
not- deter the hero, I should say, from moving with the utmost 
celerity and closeness on the heels of the flying Napoleon, or from 
issuing the sternest general orders against pillage, and delivering 
the pilfering Pistols and Bardolphs and the felonious Moll Flagons 
of the camp to the tender mercies of the provost-marshal and his 
cat-o’-nine-tails-wielding acolytes. Alexander wept because there 
were no more worlds for him to conquer; but that hero, as we well 
know, was of sadly intemperate habits, and Bacchus may have con- 
spired to bring him into the Niobian mood. Cesar snivelled when 
he read the histories of the mad Macedonian’s achievements, but 
those were tears of envy. Neither of them could be called strictly 
a Miserable Dog. 

I wonder who the most Miserable Dog is in London at the pre- 
sent moment? Now London is, pardon the platitude, a large—a 
very large place. The Registrar-General has long since inscribed 
three millions of souls as to London pertaining on his slate. The 
product has been brought over to the other side, and ere the bells 
toll for you and me, we may have four millions of dear brothers and 
sisters within the Post-office radius. ‘A Miserable Dog!’ Well, 
look now. Deskworm, the fraudulent clerk, who, yielding to Cesare- 
witch and Two-thousand-guineas stakes (Bedlam) temptations, 
has embezzled his employer’s petty cash, may be aware this bright 
April morning that a lynx-eyed accountant from Coleman-street is 
investigating his accounts—how the false entries start up in horrid 
criminality under the microscope of Cockerism !—and that the firm 
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are merciless, and, on ‘ public grounds,’ will prosecute to the bitter 
end of penal servitude. What are these ‘ public grounds’ of which 
one hears so much? He who tills ‘ public grounds,’ I take it, is 
in the position of that hapless labourer who, as the French locution 
has it, travaille pour le Roi de Prusse—task-work about. as remu- 
nerative as biting files or twisting ropes of sand. But to Desk- 
worm, alack! ‘ public grounds’ may mean Chatham dockyard or 
Portland breakwater. In his Camberwell lodging, the rent wofully 
in arrear, although music-halls and ‘Rollicking Rams’ thrive apace 
under Deskworm’s. patronage, the concussionary clerk hears, fright- 
ful in fancy, the hoof of the detective on the stairs. The pattern on 
his wall-paper shapes itself into dungeon bars. He feels the cold 
clinging of the handcuffs on his wrists. _He smells the hot faint 
atmosphere of the police-court. He conjures up the dreadful soli- 
tude of the compartment in the prisoners’ van :—wheels beneath 
rumbling, rumbling, rumbling, as though they would rumble for 
ever ;—then a stoppage and a noise of keys; they are delivering a 
carcass .at Newgate ;—then rumble, rumble, rumble, rumble again ; 
more stoppage, more clashing of keys; they are about to shoot-out 
another carcass at the House of Detention, and the carcass is Desk- 
worm’s. Then he sees his landlady, a widow woman, with her apron 
to her eyes, weeping and bewailing the sad end of ‘ that pore young 
man; which I always said, late hours and gay company would be his 
ruing.’ Deskworm owes her many moneys, but she pities him, and 
would fain offer him a cup of tea before the Alguazils bear him off 
to adamantine chains and penal fires—to Coldbath-fields gruel or 
Millbank cocoa-nibs. Deskworm, in his cold sweat of expectation, 
knows full well whose mother’s heart—down in Shropshire—will 
break, whose eyestrings will crack with weeping, when she reads 
a certain twelve-line paragraph in the police reports. Deskworm is 
her only son, a most Miserable Dog he. He thinks that he will 
kill himself, and totters, vacillating miserably between oxalic acid 
and a razor; but he will live to be a mean, shuffling ‘ case’ of 
penal servitude, much edifying the chaplain, but somewhat looked 
down upon by the warders as a milksop. Do you know that gaolers 
are rather proud of having some especially desperate villain under 
lock and key? Crime has its Court Cireular; and one may ‘ walk 
on the slopes’ even at Dartmoor. 

Far away from this dismal scene, from this callow gaol-bird ready 
for catching and caging—far away in a dainty villa at Chiswick—a 
‘ bijou residence’ the auctioneer will call it in the advertisements he 
is even now drawing up—Fanny Limelights, in a boudoir fitted up re- 
gardless of expense by a Bond-street upholsterer, is raging furiously. 
In beautiful despair she writhes prone on her three-piled velvet Ax- 
minster—what is there in misery that it always makes us inclined to 
cast ourselves upon the ground ?—and she wrings her tiny hands, the 
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fingers all laden with gems; and she tears so much of her yellow 
hair as is real, for the major portion of it lies safe and sound on her 
dressing-table. Whence all this frantic woe, Golden Hair? It is all 
because Piers Plumer of the Life-Guards has announced his intention 
of marrying his cousin, the Devonshire heiress, and of breaking-up 
the petite maison at Chiswick. Golden Hair, poor little drab of a 
burlesque actress as she is, loves the tall tawny captain in the Life- 
Guards. Tant pis pour elle. But Fan in her frenzy has trodden 
on the paw of Wumpkins, the priceless Maltese toy-dog, which looks 
like a puff-ball snowed upon, and was wont to bark so haughtily from 
the window of her brougham in the Park. The hapless little beast 
is yowling piteously. There is no one to comfort him: not even the 
French lady’s-maid, who is busy below packing-up some things of 
her own, and a few other trifles which are not hers at all, but her 
mistress’s, and who is meditating flight without warning. Wump- 
kins, for the moment, forgets his bygone halcyon career of chicken, 
cream, and Savoy biscuits, his soft cushions, and chartered libertin- 
ism of snapping at the heels of strangers. Petting and pampering 
cannot unscrunch his toe, and there is not within the bills of mor- 
tality a more Miserable Dog than he. 

Borrowdale Ffrench’s new three-act comedy at the Royal Inanity 
Theatre failed to take the town last night. The fall of the curtain 
was accompanied by ‘ unmistakable manifestations of disapprobation.’ 
To be plainer, the play was damned. B. Ffrench Esq. is break- 
fasting in his chambers in Clement’s-inn—breakfasting on an egg, 
unchipped; on dry toast, untasted; on the Opinions of the Press, 
and on his own heart. The opinions are set forth by the theatrical 
critics of the morning journals. They are there on the breakfast- 
table, damp as winding-sheets to Ffrench’s touch; and there hangs 
about them the earthy odour of the grave of Fame. The critics 
have buried his comedy with all the honours. No common criminal 
he, to be merely hanged: Aristarchus has broken him on the wheel 
and anatomised him afterwards. ‘ Mr. Borrowdale Ffrench,’ writes 
the cutting satirist of the Morning Glory, ‘ has yet to learn that 
buffoonery is not humour, and that slang is not wit.’ ‘ That’s 
Whiffler,’ mutters the author. He remembers that he blackballed 
Whiffler recently at the Kafoozlum Club. ‘ Faulty in construction, 
destitute of incident, tame and spiritless in dialogue,’—observes the 
caustic censor of the Daily Dunciad,—< this so-called comedy 
may be regarded as a scandal and a disgrace even to the degraded 
management of the wretched Inanity Theatre.’ ‘ That’s Jack 
Thumbscrew,’ groans Ffrench, with a bitter langh. ‘He always 
contrives to kill two birds with one stone.’ It was Mr. Thumbscrew 
indeed, who, having once to criticise a drama written by an author 
dwelling, as he knew, in Lyon’s-inn—jam seges est ubi Troja fuit— 
dexterously insinuated that the playwright might im early life have 
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been an accessory before the fact to the murder of Mr. Will. Weare. 
When French has swallowed his full dose of criticisms, the post 
comes in—not with ‘a double letter from Northamptonshire,’ but 
with a tailor’s bill, and a little pink billet. In this last, in mauve 
ink (scented) and in somewhat indifferent spelling, a young person 
signing herself ‘ Annie,’ and presumably attached to the corps de 
ballet, expresses her extreme regret that, owing to a severe attack 
of bronchitis, she wil] not be able to dine with her dear B. F. next 
Sunday at Richmond. ‘ That means,’ growls B. F., flinging the pink 
poulet into the infinities of the fireplace, ‘that the hussy is going 
to dine at Greenwich with Sir Horace Hoaryhead.’ And the poor 
young man gnashes his teeth. By and by comes the laundress with 
her little book. This is a Sibyl whose leaves increase instead of di- 
minishing; but as regards price, she adheres to the Cumzan system. 
Next, Ffrench’s attached friend Rubasore calls in a friendly way to 
inquire whether he has read that which the confounded penny-a- 
liners have written concerning his comedy. ‘I was there, my dear 
fellow,’ says Rubasore; ‘so were all your friends. We tried our 
hardest to make it go down, but the outsiders were too strong for 
us. By Jove, how they hissed! Confounded cads! I suppose they 
had paid their money, and thought they had a right to hiss. A 
capital piece, my boy, a capital piece! Plenty of stuff in it; only tt 
wants go. That’s what everybody said at the Kafoozlum last night. 
By the way, you didn’t drop in to supper. We missed you very 
much.’ Borrowdale Ffrench would very much like to blow out the 
brains of his friend Rubasore, and his own afterwards. He is the 
most Miserable Dog in London. 

Wenceslaus Wallenstein Tighe crouches in the library of the Sa- 
beean Club ; pallor in his countenance, black envy, malice, and despair 
in his heart. He digs his nails into the softly-stuffed arms of his 
easy-chair. It is not because the Hsquiline Review has so un- 
mercifully mauled his grand heroic poem ‘ Montezuma, or the Fall 
of Tenostitlan,’ in a sheet and a half of alternate scornfal banter and 
virulent abuse, that Tighe feels as though it would do him goed to 
bite a piece out of the calf of somebody’s leg. He foams mwardly, 
and his eyeballs burn, for the simple reason that, opposite to him, 
he sees old Siggers (the man who always takes off his shoes in the 
library before he begins to read) carefully perusing, with the aid of 
a magnifying glass, the current number of the Mount Parnassus 
Gazette, in which, as Tighe knows full well, there is a highly eulo- 
gistic notice of Catullus Cochrane’s last volume of amatory lyrics, 
‘Screams and Dreams; or Blood, Hair, and Madness.’ It does 
Tighe much more harm to know that Cochrane is praised than to 
hear himself abused. Haman, perchance, may have felt less agony 
in his own hanging than in the last spectacle his starting orbs gazed 
upon: that of the hated Mordecai, dressed m his Sunday best, gomg 
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out to dinner. with Ahasuerus and Queen Esther. A Miserable Dog, 
Wenceslaus Wallenstein Tighe. 

Poor little Bob Dunstan, at Dr. Busby’s school at Twickenham, 
has broken down three times in one forenoon over one Greek verb. 
There is another indictment against him, in the matter of certain 
jam-pots, a pork pie, and a bottle of cherry brandy discovered under 
his bed. He will be flogged to-morrow morning after breakfast. 
Wiggins, the page and knife-boy, has been instructed to procure the 
necessary store of virgal twigs from the oilshop ; for the Doctor wore 
out his last birch in the castigation of Master Tarbrush (son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tarbrush, late H.E.1I.C.S.), whom it was other- 
wise impossible to bring to the conviction that five times eight were 
forty. Perhaps the difficulty experienced by Master Tarbrush in 
mastering this important fact (he has but a hazy impression of it 
even now) arose from the circumstance that he was afflicted with 
water on the brain, and was considerably more than three-fourths an 
idiot. But the minds of youth—-so classical educators say—must be 
quickened, like a walnut-tree, by blows, in its advances to maturity. 
Tarbrush, flagrant from the scourge, was the most Miserable Dog in 
the whole county of Surrey yesterday; but Dunstan, tingling with 
associative anticipations of buds and twigs, is the most Miserable 
Dog to-day. 

And Jack Stirling lies in Whitecross-street, under a county- 
court commitment for a wretched tallyman’s bill, and is rendered 
more miserable by the knowledge, that even when his time of incar- 
ceration has expired he will not be free from his indebtedness to the 
tallyman. And envious Royal Academicians have declined to hang 
Phil Orpiment’s picture of the ‘ Dying Duck.’ The luckless wretch 
has been dreaming ever since last December of celebrity and patron- 
age, and the means of paying his colourman in Rathbone-place, and 
his frame-maker in Soho. A Miserable Dog. Muscovado, the retail 
grocer, is unable to meet his acceptance for one hundred and thirty- 
seven pounds ten, held by Figg and Smirner, the wholesale people 
of Dowgate-hill: the bill falls due to-morrow. General Blackboy’s 
mulligatawney soup at lunch to-day at the Senior United lacked 
pepper; and there was not fat enough on Gryller’s chop. Tympany 
Q.C. has left his gold-rimmed spectacles in a four-wheeled cab; and 
Sir Jeremiah Doubledummy, ex-Lieutenant-governor of the Whist- 
ward Islands, lost that bet he made on the odd trick. Primrose, the 
dandy, is wretched because it pours with rain, and he cannot show 
his new coat in the Burlington-arcade; Thong, who rides to hounds, 
shakes his fist at the barometer because it freezes hard, and he can- 
not hunt; and old Mr. Cockrobin has got the toothache. Hare bites 
his lips because the Funds have risen; Bare swears frightfully be- 
cause he bought-in at ninety, and Consols are now at ninety-one and 
five-eighths. They are all—all Miserable Dogs. 
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I thought, a few days ago, that I was the most Miserable Dog 
in all London and in the entire world. I can’t cry, or I would have 
wept as plenteously as Heraclitus, and outsobbed Simonides. I mean 
to say, that I can’t weep when I should; and there is a time for 
crying, even as there is a reason in roasting eggs. Never mind what 
was precisely the matter with me when I felt like a Dog, and was 
Miserable. Perhaps, like the hero of Camptown races, I had ‘ bet 
all my money on the bob-tailed nag, and lost all my money on the 
gray.’ Perhaps I had the gout, or my last book had been favour- 
ably reviewed in the Saturday; I say favourably, for an abusive 
article in that esteemed journal is always to me a source of great 
joy and contentment. Perhaps I had produced a drama which had 
not been successful; perhaps the weather was bad, or my tailor 
troublesome. Perhaps I was unhappy about the state of affairs at 
the Red River Settlement or in the island of San Domingo; per- 
haps I was inconsolable for the loss of the late Mr. Peabody. It 
does not in the least matter; and I only mention these contingencies 
for the purpose of pointing out that the scope of wretchedness to a 
Dog who wants to be Miserable is illimitable, and that he may range 
from China to Peru in his search after things to grizzle over. Do 
you remember Gavarni’s philosophic caricature of the concierge who 
is streaming with tears and wringing his hands in an agony of grief? 
‘ For what is Topinet weeping ?’ asks the epigraph to the picture. 
‘ Topinet,’ the reply goes on, ‘is weeping for Napoleon the Great, 
Emperor of the French, King of Italy, Mediator of Switzerland, and 
Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine.’ It is all very well for 
philosophers of the Rochefoucauld kind to tell us that we can bear 
the misfortunes of others with great equanimity; yet I have often 
found people who were in the habit of making themselves profoundly 
miserable about affairs which didn’t in the least concern them. I 
remember once sleeping in a coffee-house at Manchester, and the 
next morning at breakfast venturing to ask the gentleman who had 
occupied the room next to mine whether he had not passed a very 
restless night. Indeed he seemed to have been pacing his apart- 
ment to and fro from midnight until about four in the morning. ‘I 
could not sleep a wink,’ he replied, ‘ for thinking of the atrocious 
tergiversation of Lord John Russell in eonnection with the Maynooth 
grant.’ What the deuce were Lord John and the Maynooth grant 
to him? He was an English Topinet—a male Rachel howling in 
Rama for the loss of other people’s children. Thus in Goldsmith’s 
story, the debtor, caged behind the bars of the Fleet, is so very so- 
licitous about the maintenance of our constitutional liberties ; while 
his interlocutor, the dauntless soldier, with a volley of oaths, ex- 
presses his concern for religion. 

Shall I tell you the means I adopted to alleviate my misery? 
Well, I sat down and wrote this article; and, by force of inquiring 
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I thought, a few days ago, that I was the most Miserable Dog 
in all London and in the entire world. I can’t cry, or I would have 
wept as plenteously as Heraclitus, and outsobbed Simonides. I mean 
to say, that I can’t weep when I should; and there is a time for 
crying, even as there is a reason in roasting eggs. Never mind what 
was precisely the matter with me when I felt like a Dog, and was 
Miserable. Perhaps, like the hero of Camptown races, I had ‘ bet 
all my money on the bob-tailed nag, and lost all my money on the 
gray.’ Perhaps I had the gout, or my last book had been favour- 
ably reviewed in the Saturday; I say favourably, for an abusive 
article in that esteemed journal is always to me a source of great 
joy and contentment. Perhaps I had produced a drama which had 
not been successful; perhaps the weather was bad, or my tailor 
troublesome. Perhaps I was unhappy about the state of affairs at 
the Red River Settlement or in the island of San Domingo; per- 
haps I was inconsolable for the loss of the late Mr. Peabody. It 
does not in the least matter; and I only mention these contingencies 
for the purpose of pointing out that the scope of wretchedness to a 
Dog who wants to be Miserable is illimitable, and that he may range 
from China to Peru in his search after things to grizzle over. Do 
you remember Gavarni’s philosophic caricature of the concierge who 
is streaming with tears and wringing his hands in an agony of grief? 
‘ For what is Topinet weeping ?’ asks the epigraph to the picture. 
‘ Topinet,’ the reply goes on, ‘is weeping for Napoleon the Great, 
Emperor of the French, King of Italy, Mediator of Switzerland, and 
Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine.’ It is all very well for 
philosophers of the Rochefoucauld kind to tell us that we can bear 
the misfortunes of others with great equanimity; yet I have often 
found people who were in the habit of making themselves profoundly 
miserable about affairs which didn’t in the least concern them. I 
remember once sleeping in a coffee-house at Manchester, and the 
next morning at breakfast venturing to ask the gentleman who had 
occupied the room next to mine whether he had not passed a very 
restless night. Indeed he seemed to have been pacing his apart- 
ment to and fro from midnight until about four in the morning. ‘I 
could not sleep a wink,’ he replied, ‘ for thinking of the atrocious 
tergiversation of Lord John Russell in eonnection with the Maynooth 
grant.’ What the deuce were Lord John and the Maynooth grant 
to him? He was an English Topinet—a male Rachel howling in 
Rama for the loss of other people’s children. Thus in Goldsmith’s 
story, the debtor, caged behind the bars of the Fleet, is so very so- 
licitous about the maintenance of our constitutional liberties ; while 
his interlocutor, the dauntless soldier, with a volley of oaths, ex- 
presses his concern for religion. 

Shall I tell you the means I adopted to alleviate my misery? 
Well, I sat down and wrote this article; and, by force of inquiring 
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as to who might be the most Miserable Dog I could conjure up, I 
grew quite at last not only resigned but cheerful. Depend upon it, 
when you are very wretched, the best thing you can do is to sit down 
and write something. Consider brave Walter Raleigh penning his 
noble History of the World in that dungeon-hole in the Tower. 
Think upon glorious Madame Roland, with the knife of the guillo- 
tine hanging over her like the sword of Damocles, sitting down in 
her cell and penning her Autobiography, calmly describing the play- 
things of her childhood, and the whipping her papa gave her for re- 
fusing to take physic. If you can’t write, read. If you can’t read, 
go to sleep; but if you can neither write, nor read, nor sleep, you 
must be a Miserable Dog indeed. 

‘The most miserable man I ever knew,’ wrote the late Mrs. 
Jameson in her Commonplace Book, ‘ had twelve thousand a-year.’ 
There is a good deal of consolation for Miserable Dogs also in that 
remark. 


"NEATH THE JUNE LEAVES 


O, the glow is on the June leaves, 
The bright June glow ; 

A smile is on a fair face, 
A face I know. 


Sunshine is on the blue sea, 
The deep-blue sea ; 

Sunshine is in a young heart 
That lives for me. 


That face is hidden blushing 
On my true breast ; 

That heart against my own beats, 
And both have—trest. 


O, the glow is on the June leaves, 
The gold of June ; 

Tis the old, old story, 
The old, old tune. 


Told and played to sweetest music, 
All tunes above ; 
Tis the old, old story, 
The old tune—Love ! 
ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 





THE LOVES OF FAMOUS MEN 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
AUTHOR OF ‘ BELLA DONNA,’ ‘ DIANA GAY,’ ETC. 


No. UI. Saslitt. 


THERE is nothing more curious than the ‘surprises’ we are often 
treated to in the lives of men of mark. In many instances there 
are two sides to their lives—a public and a private one ; and when 
they have average restraint and prudence both are made to harmonise 
pretty well with each other. 

There is no studied hypocrisy in this correspondence, for they 
do not thrust it on the public, and whatever falls short:is meant for 
themselves. It will be said, of course, that all private blemishes 
do not concern the public, and that a broad line divides the eccen- 
tricities, and even the private follies, of a man of note from what 
may be called his official acts. This may seem a nice question ; but 
the best opinion would seem to be, that such demarcation cannot be 
admitted. We must either admit an organised hypocrisy or a sort 
of dual principle—a double person, with a divided responsibility. It 
is impossible to look at them as separate. As in the instance of 
Nelson, which we have been so recently examining, the considera- 
tion of what is tenderly called his ‘ infatuation’—and which might 
be so styled, did it not pass beyond himself, and betray him into 
inconceivable selfishness, baseness, injustice, and outrage towards 
others— makes us enfeeble the motives that prompted him to his 
public acts. And even allowing a margin for eccentricity, there are 
some strange proceedings in Hazlitt’s life—as usual ‘ tenderly’ 
glossed over—which must necessarily seriously colour our reveren- 
tial view of the man as a classic. We are familiar with his delight- 
ful writings, his charming refinings and criticisms, his vast store 
of judgment, taste, and knowledge—his devotion to letters, his 
enrichment of the language, his share as player in those pleasant 
dramas wherein Lamb, and Coleridge, and Hunt, and others took 
leading parts: we know all this—believe him to have been ‘ odd,’ 
like most book-ridden men ; possibly a little ‘ queer’ and contentious, 
strange in his ways, and bitter; in short, we accept him as one of 
the unlicensed but still decent company. Yet it would be hard for 
some impartial jury to think leniently of a man who calmly took a 
long journey, as did his wife, to arrange a collusive divorce, based 
on no other grounds than ‘ incompatibility;’ who allowed her to 
swear oaths necessary, but scarcely compatible with truth; and 
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whose real incentive provoking this incompatibility was an insane 
passion for a tailor’s daughter! The anatomy of this degrading at- 
tachment is worthy of Balzac. There need be no scruple in calling 
attention to it, as the man himself told the whole story to the public, 
in a drivelling fit of confidence; as his bosom friend, to whom he 
imparted his love-sick miseries, published his letters; and as his 
own grandson boldly deals with the whole subject. The matter has 
not merely crept into print, or been stolen, but has been hawked 
about and cried in market overt. Farther, studies of this sort are 
valuable contributions to the history of human character, and show 
us how the conventional draperies, the conventional commonplaces, 
of biography very often cover the most surprising and bizarre of 
costumes, the real clothes of the wearer. The history of the in- 
fatuation of a man of genius not merely for a mind belonging to one 
in low station, but for a low ‘maidservant’ mind—the workings, 
the delusions, and, above all, the probability that the whole is not 
so remote from us as we might imagine—makes the effect most 
dramatic. As I have said, it is studies of this sort which give the 
charm to the works of Balzac; and it is rarely that the victim of 
such a visitation has the power of expression, the nice practised 
analysis of feeling, given to Hazlitt. 

William Hazlitt, as is well known, was one of the brilliant set 
that ‘called Admiral Burney friend’—a rather hackneyed descrip- 
tion, but which, taken with Lamb and Coleridge, Procter, Hunt, 
and Hazlitt, has a pleasing chime. He has that charming associa- 
tion with the playhouse and actors which softens away many of the 
austerities of philosophy and critical learning; and his sketches of 
the actors of his day are very life-like, and make us wonder where 
that lost art has betaken itself. His essays on the fine arts, his 
observations on manners, habits, and the ways of the world, are all 
admirable, and to a tolerably thoughtful reader suggestive of a whole 
treasury of ideas. Yet, with this store of sympathy, there was in 
Hazlitt, running through his system, that ‘ queer’ irregular ‘ strain’ 
that ran through Landor, and Hunt, and Godwin, and men of that 
stamp—a sort of disagreeable, ill-conditioned, exceptional streak, 
which, when at all exhibited, makes them almost unpleasant to think 
of. It is hard to describe this feature; but those familiar with the 
lives of such men will recognise it. Women will better understand 
this than men, and will recoil even in thought from this hard, per- 
verse, unsympathetic tone, and which so often verges on the ‘ ill- 
conditioned.’ This is specially exhibited in Landor, and took the 
shape of overbearing dogmatism in some strange direction, either 
of religion or of some social theory carried out intolerantly. 

Hazlitt was married in Scotland to a clever woman, Miss Stod- 
dart, an excellent letter-writer, a good talker, and well read in litera- 
ture ; but one who seems to have been almost unfeminine in her 
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cool business-like way of looking at difficulties; especially at the dif- 
ficulty of dissolving a marriage in which incompatibility had deve- 
loped itself. - She was, besides, homely in manner and disposition, 
and had no reverence for his great intellectual gifts, or perhaps found 
them presently buried under the load of his humours and intolerant 
ways. They had been married over eleven years, and had one son, 
to whom, when putting him to school, the father addressed a solemn 
letter of advice on life generally, and on marriage (!), and which, it 
is evident, was dictated more by a wish to spite the mother than 
to be of use to the child. ‘If ever you marry, I would wish you to 
marry the woman you like : do not be guided by the recommendation 
of friends. Nothing will atone for or overcome an original distaste ; 
it will only increase from intimacy.’ This is a fair specimen of that 
ill-judged and ill-conditioned ‘ twist’ of character which was before 
spoken of. Again: ‘Women ‘care nothing about poets, philoso- 
phers, or politicians ; they go by a man’s look and manner... . . 
If you run away with a pedantic notion that they care a pin’s point 
about your head or your heart, you will repent it too late.’ That a 
man should think of filling his child’s head with such false stuff as 
this was bad enough; but that he should allow him to draw the 
conclusion, and point the only moral a boy was likely to point— 
namely, that it was a description of his mother—was worse, and in 
the worst taste. The ludicrous part of the whole was, that his own 
practice at the time was contradicting this preaching. He had been 
in love with a series of Dulcineas—with a Miss Ralston, a Miss 
Windham, a ‘Sally Shepherd’—whom he celebrated with raptures 
as the most perfect of their sex. But their charms were to fall 
far short of the surpassing beauties of the tailor’s daughter. A 
formal separation had taken place between husband and wife, with 
perfect tranquillity and no resentment on both sides; and it was 
to be followed later by a more surprising step still. The formal 
separation might have been sufficient, it would have been thought, 
for a man of such temperament; but another motive was, to impel 
him to seek to be set entirely free. 

He had certainly some pretensions to this réle of Lothario. An 
admiring friend describes his head, for its expression,’ chiselling, 
and power, as one of the finest that could be conceived: a noble 
forehead, a well-cut nose sensitive at the end—the nose of persons 
of sensitive and delicate powers ‘of taste—the nostrils like those of 
a fiery horse ; the mouth with an extraordinary variety of expression. 
But with all this he had a furtive look in his eyes, born of shy- 
ness and sensitiveness. His manner was almost skulking, at least 
in indifferent moments; he sidled into a room; he was in terror 
of fine servants. But in his dealings with women his behaviour 
was almost morbid: this sensitiveness developed into extravagance, 
and made him interpret everything @ travers, and resent even en- 
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couragement. In such case, it amounted to patronage and affront. 
The expression in his face, showing the anguish, misery, and im- 
patience that he felt, was something terrible and undisguised, and 
recalled the rage and fury of Kean, then playing Sir Giles. A 
more strange and less creditable feature in these fits was his build- 
ing up, on some small imaginary neglect, a whole structure of hatred 
and resentment, which he could only gratify by introducing some 
allusions or description in his writings, which were often too obscure 
to be evident to the objects of his ill-regulated satire, and to which, 
with a sort of restless fatuity, he would actually call their attention. 
Such a man in the character of lover must have been singularly 
disagreeable, and as husband intolerable. How he behaved under 
the most extreme conditions, himself developing the whole story, 
thrusting these unwholesome sores of his on a careless and in- 
curious public, will now be seen; and there need be no scruple on 
either side in following this little history, as he himself has told 
the story in a published volume, his friend and confidant printed 
his: private letters, and finally his grandson has gone over the whole 
ground again with tolerable severity. 

Half in Chancery-lane, half in a small ‘legal’ street running out 
of it, is a great block of houses called Southampton-buildings, and 
at No. 9 in this row Hazlitt took lodgings on separating from his 
wife. His landlord was a Mr. Walker, a tailor, who had two daugh- 
ters, Sarah and Betsy. On the 13th of August 1820 he saw Sarah, 
the eldest of the tailor’s daughters, for the first time, and became 
enamoured almost to desperation. It is astounding to read the 
stages of this affair, and how low he could descend ; and there could 
be no excuse of age or senile imbecility, for he was only forty-two. 

He had a small medallion portrait engraved of this creature, and 
it presents to us the idea of a rather flaccid face—dull, round, 
heavy, though full of a certain correctness. He used to rave of her 
smooth forehead and crested hair, and of an obstinate protrusion in 
the centre of that forehead. To read the frantic eulogiums of this 
ordinarily acute thinker and judge, one would think such a face had 
never been seen in the world. It was only to be matched by the 
beauty of the Madonnas of the pre-Raphaelite artists. He fashioned 
this very earthy creature into a goddess: recording her remarks, 
making his finest speeches, expending all the treasures of his refined 
intellect, and yet utterly unconscious that by such record he is only 
exhibiting himself in a most humiliating attitude. It recalls the 
picture in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s first novel, Basil—that most painful 
story—which it proves to be not in the least overdrawn. With this 
paragon, then, who brought up the tea, hot water, &c., he fell fran- 
tically in love. Here is a specimen of their conversation : 

‘H. O,is it you? I had something to show you. I have got 
a picture here. Do you know any one it’s like ? 
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S. No, sir. 

H. Don’t you think it’s like yourself? 

S. No; it’s much handsomer than I can pretend to be. 

H. That’s because you don’t see yourself with the same eyes 
that others do. I don’t think it handsome, and the expression is 
hardly so fine as yours sometimes is. 

S. Now you flatter me. Besides, the complexion is fair, and 
mine is dark. 

H. Thine is pale and beautiful, my love, not dark! . .. The 
eyes are just like yours when you look up and say, ‘ No—never !’ 

S. What, then, do I always say, ‘ No—never!’ when I look 
up ? 

H. I don’t know about that. I never heard you say so but 
once ; but that was once too often for my peace! It was when you 
told me you could never be mine. Ah, if you are never to! I 
shall not long be myself. I cannot go on asI am. My faculties 
leave me. I think of nothing, I have no feeling about anything, 
but thee. Thy sweet image has taken possession of me, haunts 
me, and will drive me to distraction. Yet I could almost wish to 
go mad for thy sake ; for then I might fancy I had thy love in re- 
turn, which I cannot live without. 

S. Do not, I beg, talk in that manner. 

H. . .. O, could you see your face now—your mouth full of 
suppressed sensibility, your downcast eyes, the soft blush upon that 
cheek! . . . Thou art heavenly fair, my love; like her from whom 
the picture was taken—the idol of the painter’s heart, as thou art 
of mine !’ 

Or again : 

‘§. Sir, Mrs. E— has called for the book, ‘sir. 

H. O, it is there. Let her wait a minute ortwo. . .. How 
beautiful your arms look in those short sleeves ! 

S. I do not like to wear them. 

H. Then it is because you are merciful, and would spare frail 
mortals, who might die with gazing. 

S. I have no power to kill. 

H. You have, you have! Your charms are irresistible, as your 
will is inexorable. I wish I could see you always thus. But I 
would have no one else see you so. I am jealous of all eyes but 
my own. . . . Thy beauty kills me daily, and I shall think of no- 
thing till the last word trembles on my tongue ; and that will be thy 
name, my love—the name of my Infelice/ You will live by that 
name, you rogue, fifty years after you are dead. Don’t you thank 
me for that ?’ 

The girl was at first flattered by this extravagant homage, and, 
like some of her class, would allow this frantic adorer to pour forth 
his raptures. But it is due to her to say that she was what is called 
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a ‘respectable girl,’ and might have been persuaded into thinking 
there was ‘no harm’ in this adoration on the part of a gentleman 
who, though married, was a poet and author, and could talk so beau- 
tifully. It may seem disagreeable, as was said before, balancing and 
analysing such things; but to a moral anatomist it is of the highest 
interest. For instance, here is a queer strait for human nature to 
wriggle itself into. Growing tired of this fatiguing homage, she 
frankly avowed to him that she had been attached to another, and 
that, though it had turned out unfortunately, she never could forget 
the object. The infatuated man is quite delighted at this confession. 
He cons it over, and at last persuades himself it is all to her honour. 
‘May God for ever bless you!’ he tells her; ‘how can I thank you 
for your condescension in letting me know your sweet sentiments ? 
You have changed my esteem into adoration !’ 

But at last his morbid jealousy prompted him to the meanness 
of listening to the talk of the family below, and he heard some re- 
marks. Then, ‘ the little sister Betsy’ had run out on the stairs, 
and made some bantering speech (‘ He hasn’t ; I did not see him!’). 
This threw him into a frantic state of suspicion. The whole was a 
joke—so he reasoned with her—against-him. 

‘But, O my God! after what I have thought of you and felt to- 
wards you, as little less than an angel, to have but a doubt cross 
my mind for an instant One day the servant Maria 
looked in, and I was afraid she’d tell your mother. You said you 
did not care—you had no secrets from her. Or am I to suppose 
that you go through your regular task like some young witch, with- 
out one natural feeling, to show your cleverness and get a few pre- 
sents out of me, and go down into the kitchen to make a fine laugh 
of it ? 

S. Sir, you have no right to harass my feelings in the way you 
do. You have no ground for complaint in my conduct; and I can- 
not help what Betsy or others do. I told you my regard could 
amount to no more than friendship.’ 

With a sort of dialectic subtlety, which hopelessly ‘ bothered’ 
the girl, he pursued and analysed this incident. However, a recon- 
ciliation took place, and made him more mad than ever. ‘The 
first time I ever saw you, as you went out of the room, you turned 
round at the door with that inimitable grace with which you do 
everything, and fixed your eyes full upon me, as much as to say: 
Is he caught?’ Then he took another turn, and raved at her. 

‘S. You have no right to throw out such insinuations; for 
though I am but a tradesman’s daughter, I have as nice a sense 
of honour as any one can have. 

H. Talk of a tradesman’s daughter! You would ennoble any 
family, the glorious girl, by true nobility of mind. 

S. O, sir, you flatter me! I know my own inferiority the most. 
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H. To none; there is no one above thee—man nor woman 
neither. You are above your situation, which is not fit for you. 

S. I am contented with my lot, and do my duty as cheerfully 
as I can.’ 

We may conceive the scene in the parlour below, when the 
divine Sarah reported to the tailor and the tailor’s wife and to Betsy 
all this queer gentleman had been saying. 

The following, but for its genuineness, would provoke laughter. 
He had a little figure of Napoleon on his chimney-piece, which gives 
rise to the following : 

‘H. But tell me, my love—I have thought of it as something 
that might account for some circumstances—that is, a mere possi- 
bility ; but tell me, there was not a likeness between me and your 
old lover that struck you at first sight, was there ? 

S. No, sir, none. 

H. Well, I didn’t think it likely there should. 

S. But there was a likeness. 

H. To whom? 

S. To that little image. 

H. What, do you mean to Bonaparte ? 

S. All but the nose was just like.’ 

He got up and gave her the image. She at first refused to take 
‘so valuable a curiosity,’ but he pressed it. ‘I said, how odd it 
was that the god of my idolatry should turn out to be like her idol, 
and said it was no wonder that the same face which awed the world 
should conquer the sweetest creature in it.’ 

The amazing infatuation which could turn this rebuff into a 
subject for satisfaction is pitiable; but it is quite within the com- 
pass of human experience, and is, indeed, a bit of comedy. ‘How 
I loved her at that moment,’ he says, ‘ heavenly delicious creature!’ 
But the latter was finding her situation unendurable ; and indeed a 
natural suspicion began to visit her friends that this lodger was 
a little astray in his wits. In February 1822 he went away to 
Scotland to arrange his divorce, and his wife took the same direc- 
tion. The proceedings were tedious; but both parties proceeded in 
the most business-like fashion. During his absence the family of 
the divine Sarah thought it a good opportunity to end the matter. 
Before he left England he had gone to an inn at Stamford to work, 
and there he wrote those curious dialogues which make up the Liber 
Amoris. But he showered his letters on her. In one of these he 
said he thought of a speech she had made him—‘ your assuring 
me I‘ had not lessened your pleasure at the play by being with 
you (!) This scrap of comfort he was welcome to. But now ° 
matters were beginning to take a serious turn. The answer to 
his eager letters was a very stiff one declining his tickets for the 
play. From this moment his agonies became really frightful, and, 
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as a picture of morbid jealousy, nothing can equal the passages in 
the Liber Amoris that follow : 

‘ To this letter,’ he says, ‘I have received no answer; not a 
line. The rolling years of eternity will never fill up that blank. 
Where shall I be? What am I? Or where have I been” 

He had a friend in town, that Mr. Patmore whose volume of 
recollections of friends is almost a unique book in the language ; 
just such a one as Mr. Micawber, had he been ‘ put to literature,’ 
might have written. This gentleman he was delighted to make a 
confidant of; indeed, in his state of mind any confidant was a 
necessity. This gentleman, in a friendly way, undertook the chari- 
table office of trying to do something, either to advance the matter 
or to soothe the unfortunate man. Hazlitt now began to suspect 
‘little Yes and No’ to be an ‘ arrant jilt.’ The only thing that 
gave him a ray of comfort was, that it was written the day after 
she received his. ‘ By this she seems willing to lose no time in 
receiving those letters of such sweet breath composed. After all, 
what is there but a pretty figure, and that you can’t get a word out 
of her? Then he breaks out: ‘AmI mad, ora fool? . . . Not 
a word from her; and yet I wrote in the tenderest and most re- 
spectful manner, poured out my soul at her feet, and this is my 
return! I can only account for it by my worst doubts. ... . I 
sit and indulge my grief for hours together.’ He was almost con- 
tent ‘to change into an idiot for some few years, and then wake 
up a poor wretched old man.’ His letters show a dreadful state 
of mind. 

‘What have I suffered since I parted with you! A raging fire 
in my heart and in my brain, that I thought would drive me mad. 
The steamboat seemed a prison—a hell—and the everlasting 
waters an unendurable repetition of the same ideas—my woes. 
The abyss was before me, and her face, where all my peace was 
centred—all lost! I felt the eternity of punishment in this world. 
Mocked, mocked by her in whom I placed my hope—writhing, with- 
ering in misery and despair, caused by one who hardens herself 
against me. I wished for courage to throw myself into the waters ; 
but I could not even do that ; and my little boy, too, prevented me, 
when I thought of his face at hearing of his father’s death, and his 
desolation i in life.* 





* * * * * 
‘ You see she all along hated me (‘‘ I always told you I had no 
affection for you”), and only played with me. .... . 


‘T am alittle, a very little, better to-day. Would it were quietly 
over, and that this form, made to be loathed, were hid out of sight 
of cold sullen eyes! I thought of the breakfasts I had promised my- 


* He seems to have kept copies of these letters, and when using them for the 
Liver intensified them a little. 
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self with her, of those I had had with her, standing and listening to 
my true vows; and compared them to the one I had this morning. 
The thought choked me. The people even take notice of my dumb 
despair, and pity me. What can be done? I cannot forget her, 
and I can find no other like what she seemed. I should like you to 
see her, and learn whether I may come back again as before, and whe- 
ther she will see and talk to me as an old friend. Do as you think 
best.’ 

What a key to his character, and indeed to human character, in 
that sentence, ‘I can find no other like what she seemed!’ He 
wished his friend to call and ‘ see was she quite marble.’ 

‘ Otherwise I am dead to all but the agony of what I have lost. 
She was my life—it is gone from me, and I am grown spectral. If 
it is a place I know, it reminds me of her—of the way in which my 
fond heart brooded over her. If it is a strange place, it is desolate, 
hateful, barren of all interest ; for nothing touches me but what has 
a reference to her. If the clock strikes, the sound jars me; for a 
million of hours will never bring peace to my breast. The light 
startles me, the darkness terrifies me—I seem falling into a pit, 
without a hand to help me. She came (I knew not how) and sat by 
my side, and was folded in my arms, a vision of love and joy—as if 
she had dropped from the heavens, to bless me by some special dis- 

‘ pensation of a favouring Providence—to make me amends for all. 
And now, without any fault of mine but too much love, she has 
vanished from me, and I am left to wither. My heart is torn out of 
me, and every feeling for which I wished to live. It is like a dream, 
an enchantment—it torments me, and makes me mad. I lie down 
with it, I rise up with it; and I see no chance of repose. I grasp 
at a shadow—I try to undo the past, or to make that mockery real 
—and weep with rage and pity over my own weakness and misery.’ 

The divorce was proceeding and certain to be obtained, though 
not during his stay. Meantime he began to make frantic offers of 
his hand, to which no attention was paid. 

‘ Your letter raised me a moment from the depths of despair ; 
but not hearing from you yesterday or to-day (as I hoped), I am 
gone back again. You say I want to get rid of her. I hope you 
are more right in your conjectures about her than in this about me. 
O, no! believe it, I love her as I do my own soul: my heart is 
wedded to her, be she what she may, and I would not hesitate a 
moment between her and an angel from heaven. I grant all you say 
about my self-tormenting madness; but has it been without cause ? 
Has she not refused me again and again with scorn and abhorrence? 

‘‘ She can make no more confidences”! These words 
ring for ever in my ears, and will be my deathwatch. My poor fond 
heart, that brooded over her, and the remains of her affections, as 

my only hope of comfort upon earth, cannot brook or survive this 
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vulgar degradation. Who is there so low as I? Who.is there 
besides, after the homage I have paid her. ...... to whom 
such an indignity could have happened? When I think of this (and 
I think of it for ever, except when I read your letters), the air I 
breathe stifles me. I am pent up in burning impotent desires, 
which can find no vent or object. Iam hated, repulsed, bemocked, 
by all I love. I cannot stay in any place, and find no rest or inter- 
ruption from the thought of her contempt and her ingratitude. I 
can do nothing. What is the use of all I have done? Is it not 
that my thinking beyond my strength, my feeling more than I ought 
about so many things, has withered me up, and made me a thing for 
love to shrink from and wonder at? Who could ever feel that 
peace from the touch of her hand that I have done? and is it not 
torn for ever from me? My state is, that I feel I shall never lie 
down again at night nor rise up of a morning in peace, nor ever 
behold my little boy’s face with pleasure while I live, unless I am 
restored to her favour. Instead of that delicious feeling I had when 
she was heavenly kind to me, and my heart softened and melted in 
its own tenderness and her sweetness, I am now enclosed in a dun- 
geon of despair. The sky is marble, like my thoughts; nature is 
dead without me, as hope is within me; no object can give me one 
gleam of satisfaction now, or the prospect of it in time to come. I 
wander, or rather crawl, by the seaside; and the eternal ocean, and 
lasting despair, and her face, are before me. Hated, mocked by her 
on whom my heart by its last fibre hung, I wake with her by my 
side, not as my sweet companion, but as the corpse of my love, 
without a heart.’ 
His friend really tried to do something for the unhappy man ; 
called at the house, saw a friend, and perhaps did all that could be 
done. In July 1822 Mr. Patmore wrote to Hazlitt, telling him 
what he had done, adjuring him not to run away with the matter or 
build false hopes. After a long conversation with a certain M., who 
must have been the tailor himself, this result was obtained—that he 
would not interfere one way or the other; he would leave it all to 
herself. At the same time he believed she was indisposed to the 
marriage ; but would not say that she would not entertain the idea 
at all. Pressed as to whether she would have ‘ any objection to your 
returning,’ Mr. Walker, who was really a sensible and not undiplo- 
matic man, declared he could give no opinion on the matter, but that 
he would throw no obstacle in the way. ‘ Now, what do you say ?’ 
writes Mr. Patmore. His opinion was, that she was ‘still to be 
won by wise and prudent conduct.’ But the truth was ‘they were 
all, every soul, frightened at you. She herself is frightened out of 
her wits at your possible treatment of her if she became your wife.’ 
This meagre shred of comfort threw the lover in raptures. His 
friend was an angel from heaven; he had saved his life. ‘ What 
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an exquisite little creature it is! and how she holds out to the last 
in the system of contradictions!’ Full of hopes he started for Lon- 
don. As the vessel sailed up the Thames, ‘the air thickened with 
consciousness of being near her.’. He got to the door, and saw her ; 
she was cold and stiff. With pressing entreaties, he got her to 
come upstairs; but she refused to enter the room, and stood at the 
door while he tried to reason with her. But she was not to be 
moved. He saw ‘the little image’ on the chimney-piece which he 
had made her a present of. This looked an unmistakable rebuff ; 
but this strange man found comfort in it as ‘a recognition of old 
times.’ ‘I see you have brought back my little Bonaparte,’ he 
said. She answered, with a tremulous softness, ‘I told you I’d 
keep it safe for you’—< as if her pride and pleasure in doing so had 
been equal.’ (After this, is it too much to say that the tracing 
such morbid inversion of all rules and ordinary inferences would be 
a valuable contribution to the anatomy of the human heart?) ‘ And 
she had, as it were, thought of nothing’ during my absence but how 
to greet me with this proof of her fidelity on my return. I cannot 
describe her manner.’ * 

He had some other glimpses of hope equally encouraging: as, 
when he went down to the parlour to ask for the newspaper. ‘ She 
gave it with a gracious smile. This, of course, acted like a spell 
on me. Shall I tell you—but you will not mention it again—I am 
foolish enough to believe we shall yet be sitting over a sea-coal fire, 
a comfortable good old couple, twenty years hence.’ 

But a crisis was coming on, and certainly one of a most dramatic 
sort. On the evening of this happy day he saw her again. We may 
indeed fancy how the girl must have dreaded his visits; and em- 
boldened by the encouragement of the newspaper, he pressed her to 
come to his room, as he had something particular to say to her. She 
declined. The utmost that he could prevail was, that she would stand 
outside the door. He even tried the favourite talisman, ‘ Well then, 
for the sake of the little image?’ But he owned naively enough, 
‘the appeal seemed to have lost its old efficacy.’ There is some- 
thing exquisitely ludicrous in all this; and the idea of appealing 
to what was in reality a standing memorial of a rebuff—for it had 
been returned on his hands—but on which he had built a fanciful 
theory of compliment, is, in itself, high comedy. He accordingly 
drew a chair to his threshold, sat down on it, holding her hand, 
and in this lover-like relation began to renew his old request. He 
talked to her three-quarters of an hour with a sort of mournful re- 


* There is another feature in this curious history. All these stages of his 
passion were published in a book when the whole adventure was at an end. Then 
the event must have proved to him how false all these inferences in her favour were. 
Yet his infatuation prevented him seeing what a refutation he was supplying of his 
own theories, and what a compliment he was paying to his own judgment. 
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spect, offering to marry her, urging her to consent, alluding to the 
old terms on which they had been, and, we may suppose, appealing 


to the useful little image. She said she was sorry for it, but all 
that could never return. He then attempted a quasi-pathetic allu- 
sion to his looking ill; and she said, in her graceful way, ‘I de- 
spise looks!’ The miserable creature then built up encouragement 
on these words; and the reader will hardly guess how he inter- 
preted them :—she was waiting till the divorce should be obtained, 
and was holding over, as it were! ‘ All this time she was outside 
the door in a loose morning-gown, her hair curled beautifully.’ 
Growing angry at this coldness, he became more forward, when she 
left him and went away. He followed her, but without effect. Then 
the wretched man’s feeling of restraint gave way; ‘he could bear 
it no longer.’ A sort of frenzy seized on him; he became all but 
a lunatic. He tore off the locket with her hair which he wore round 
his neck, and trampled it into pieces. He then seized the little 
image—whose true significance in the affair at last dawned on him 
—dashed it on the ground, stamped on it, and broke it into frag- 
ments. He could not stay in the room, nor go out of it. ‘I 
shrieked curses on the name of my unfeeling love; and the scream 
I uttered—-so pitiful, so piercing was it, that the sound of it terri- 
fied me—instantly brought the whole house—father, mother, lod- 
gers. They thought I was destroying myself and her. I had gone 
into the bedroom to hide myself from myself, and as I came out of 
it raging mad, with the new sense of shame and lasting misery, 
M. F. said, ‘“‘ She’s in there; he’s got her in there!”’ He then 
tried to burst away; her mother attempted to stop him, with a ‘ For 
God’s sake, don’t go out, Mr. Hazlitt!’ The more sensible father, 
tired of these outrageous proceedings, cried out roughly, ‘ Let him 
go; why should he stay?’ then sprang down the stairs, calling, 
‘What is it? What has she done to you?’ ‘Isaid: She has mur- 
dered me; she has destroyed me for ever.’ 

From the street he rushed back again to the house. The father 
was watching him from the door ‘with no friendly aspect’ at this 
new turn.- ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said his lodger humbly, ‘ but 
my mad fit is over, and I wish to say a few words to you in private.’ 
The other hesitated, not unnaturally, but agreed—<‘ possibly from 
curiosity,’ says the lover happily, ‘as philosophers have a desire to 
know the cause of thunder.’ He then reminded him of his having 
one day surprised the young lady seated on Mr. Hazlitt’s knee— 
at least, she had told him (Hazlitt) that her father had seen her. 
Was this the truth? The tailor said it was the case; and much 
shocked he was, but thought it was ‘an accident.’ This rather 
shabby lover then says, ‘ What would you say, sir, if it was a con- 
stant habit? It has happened a hundred times since, and a thou- 
sand times before.’ ‘So I told him the whole story’—in fact, made 
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a long passionate harangue. ‘I had drunk in the poison of her sweet- 
ness too long ever to be cured of it; and though I might find it 
poison in the end, it was still in my veins. My only ambition was 
to be permitted to live and die in her arms. Would she have me, 
or would she not?’ The wondering tailor said he could not tell. 
The next morning he determined to go away; gathered up the 
pieces of the locket and of the little image, kissed them, and en- 
closed them to her labelled, ‘ Pieces of a broken heart, to be kept 
in remembrance of the unhappy. Farewell.’ ‘No notice was taken,’ 
is the only result ; and there must have been fresh amusement below 
at this odd testimonial. Nothing daunted, he next day sent down 
to beg she would accept the Vicar of Wakefield, the Man of Feel- 
ing, and Natwre and Art, and return him his own works. He 
wished that she should not have them ‘ to show as trophies.’ Fresh 
humiliation: she sent word back that the works in question were 
of no use to her, and that he should have his own when she got 
them back from her sister. Betsy, the little sister, brought him 
up a packet of books which she returned—a prayer-book bound in 
crimson velvet, ‘ with green-silk linings,’ and others. He did not 
know whether this was before or after he asked for them; but still 
there was no occasion to suppose her ‘ ugly all over with hypocrisy. 
Poor little thing, she has enough to answer for as it is!’ He asked 
the little girl to carry a message for him, to the effect that it was 
only his own books he wanted. ‘ What do you think the little imp 
made answer? She raised herself on the other side of the table, 
as if inspired by the genius of the place, and said, And those are 
the ones that she prizes the most !” 

Again, what follows is worthy of Balzac—one of those mean 
pitiful postures into which the human heart will put itself, blindly 
unconscious of its degradation. These were words to revive the 
dead: ‘ Restored to love, hope, and joy, I was childish, wanton, 
drunk with pleasure.’ He presented the little girl with a twenty- 
shilling note. He continued in his delirium all the next day, and 
was so extravagant no one could tell what was the matter with him. 
‘I murmured her name—I blest her—I called her by my own name 
—I was mad for her—I worshipped her.’ But in a week, as this 
glorious news led to nothing, he relapsed, and became ‘ devoted to 
the infernal gods.’ He sent down for her. ‘I rose up, offered her 
an arm-chair, bowed on it, and knelt to her, adoring.’ Again he 
began the old catechism: was told that she never cared for him, 
and that she felt very meanly of him for the things he had told her 
parents, ‘the exposing her to the whole house as he did.’ His 
extravagant answer was, because he thought her a little short of per- 
fection. ‘She was very far from perfection,’ she said with an air. 
‘O my God, as near it as possible!’ Then the circumstance of 
the books caused new hopes to spring up in the heart, and he felt 
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as Adam must have done when his Eve was created for him. ‘ She 
had heard enough of that sort of conversation,’ and moved towards 
the door. It was hardly surprising. He detained her for more 
questions: ‘ Tell me, my sweet friend, is there not a new attach- 
ment?’ Was it Mr. C., a former lodger? She smiled, and said 
with gay indifference, ‘ Mr. C. was here a very short time.’ ‘ Well, 
then, it was Mr. —?’ She hesitated, and then replied faintly, 
‘No.’ This was a mere trick—‘ one of the profoundnesses of Sa- 
tan, in which she was an adept.’ He then called the little image 
to help him. He was sadly afraid ‘ the little image was dethroned 
from her heart, as I had dashed it to the ground the other night.’ 
. - « ‘The cockatrice, I said, mocks me. . . . I was stung with 
scorpions; my flesh crawled; her scorn scorched me like flames ; 
her air (her heavenly air), withdrawn from me, stifled me, and left 
me gasping; my blood was of molten lead.’ He could not stay 
alone, and went down to her mother—‘ the preternatural hag that 
had drugged this posset of her daughter’s charms’— in short, to the 
honest tailor’s wife, on whom he bestowed his ravings for an hour, 
and who tried to soothe him by telling him ‘ there was no one else.’ 
‘I took her wrinkled, withered, cadaverous, clammy hand at parting, 
and kissed it.’ Faugh! 

He rushed away to Scotland, amazing and alarming his friends 
there by his ways. In his absence, he again got friends to go 
and offer her marriage. He rushed back, fancied she looked ill and 
uneasy: it was the struggle going on. He sat down beside her; 
‘she let me take her hand.’ He asked her would she put some new 
frills on his shirts. ‘ With the greatest pleasure.’ Would she get 
the little image mended? Well, it was broken in three pieces, and 
the sword was gone; but she would try. Then he began again on 
the favourite topic, but without result. She brought him back the 
little image mended. In the mean time he took the whole of the 
lodgings at 1001. a year, to save her from work. ‘I would be the 
drudge, and she no longer the slave. I asked nothing in return.’ 
These handsome terms were accepted by the old lady. 

But a crisis was coming. He had sent down for her, and was 
told that she had gone out. On cross-examination of Betsy, he 
found she was gone to Somers-town, ‘to see her grandmother.’ 
This was suspicious. He set off, spied up and down various streets, 
and at last met her with a young man, and a good-looking young 
man. It was, in fact, the old lodger, Mr. C. She passed him, ‘ will 
you believe it ?’ without emotion or remorse! He looked back; they 
did so. ‘I went home—lI was stifled ;’ and when she came in, ‘ re- 
quested an interview.’ He then said, ‘Come in, my dear girl; tell 
me all about it, and whom it is.’ ‘ She was not displeased at being 
thus rallied.’ Pshaw! Let me put an end to the fulsome detail. 
It all came out: he was an old admirer. ‘I put her on her guard 
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as well as I could, and said I could not help being alarmed at his 
influence.’ This, again, is a dramatic touch: ‘She thanked me 
coldly, and rose to go.’ He went out ‘to roam the desert streets, 
and met the lover.’ The next step was a very strange one. He 
went up to him, begged a few minutes’ conversation, and during 
four hours poured out all his griefs. She had been playing the same 
game with the other lodger—a sort of Box-and-Cox arrangement 
—‘ he breakfasting first and enjoying an hour of her society, then 
I took my turn.’ She used to deny to him there ‘ was anything 
between us.’ 

This was the last scene. He writes after it in a sort of stunned 
way. He had lost every feeling towards her—respect, pity, ten- 
derness—all but his fatal passion. ‘Iam no more now lifted to 
heaven, and then plunged into the abyss; but I seem to have been 
thrown from the top of a precipice, and to lie grovelling, stunned, 
stupefied. I am melancholy, lonesome, and weaker than a child... 
Poor thing! I am afraid she is little better off herself; nor do I see 
what is to become of her. She is exposed and laid bare to all those 
whose opinion she sets a value upon. Yet she held her head very 
high, and must feel, if she feels anything, proportionally mortified.’ 
This air of superiority is exquisite. She was now, ‘it is evident, 
a practised callous jilt—a regular lodging-house decoy.’ 

He fancied that the scales, in short, had fallen from his eyes ; 
he fancied so, according to the old immemorial rules of self-delu- 
sion. Ifthis creature had changed her mind from any whim, he 
would have been the same besotted slave as before. The matter 
seems to have received its coup de grace then and there. He could 
not sink to a much lower state of degradation. The whole is the 
strangest spectacle ; for it is scarcely ever the case that the victim 
of such an infatuation chooses to thrust a minute account of his 
griefs on the world, or has the admirable power of style and dis- 
crimination which Hazlitt had. It thus becomes a most valuable 
contribution to the study of human character, to say nothing of the 
phenomenon that he fancied he was unfolding some heroic tale, which 
should win the tenderest sympathy from the world. He was, in 
reality, exhibiting only a low amour—expending treasures of senti- 
ment, romance, and passion on a stolid, prosaic lodging -house- 
keeper’s daughter. 

Not long after, he obtained his divorce, and married another 
lady, from whom he was separated in a short time. He was clearly 
an ill-conditioned soul. 
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We are in the midst of the Militia season. Some regiments have 
concluded their training, others have their training in progress, and 
the training of the remainder is about to begin. ‘Ours’ is among 
those that have done their duty for the year. In common with the 
other regiments that meet near the metropolis, it is always ‘ out’ a 
little earlier than those belonging to more northern localities, the 
Scottish regiments being usually latest of all. We are not sorry 
that the training is at an end, for the pleasurable excitement derived 
from the process has been accompanied this year by a more arduous 
course of duty than hitherto. I am speaking here from the officers’ 
point of view; but the same remark applies, of course, to the men ; 
and now that efficiency is the order of the day, it is understood 
among all ranks that we are expected to be up to the mark of a 
regiment of the Line. This is difficult to attain during an annual 
training of twenty-eight days, which is practically twenty-seven; for 
we always meet on Monday, and are not kept out for the last Sun- 
day, a day’s pay throughout the militia force being thereby saved to 
our friend the British taxpayer. But the result is highly satisfac- 
tory, as has been testified by the verdict of authority. 

Our muster upon parade has approached very nearly to our 
strength upon paper, which is saying something, considering that 
we number over eight hundred men, having other occupations for 
eleven months in the year. These men are drawn from various 
trades and callings. They include artisans, skilled and unskilled 
labourers, and many pursue miscellaneous occupations in connection 
with barrows and baskets in the streets. I cannot say that they 
look very much like soldiers when they are first mustered in the bar- 
rack square. Their clothes are apt to be of fustian or velveteen 
when not quite accidental; and as regards their head-gear, the tend- 
ency is towards the ‘ billycock’ and the fur-cap. But they put in 
an appearance at any rate as near to ten in the morning as may be, 
take their places in the ranks of their respective companies, and 
answer to their names. The roll being called, and the few absen- 
tees noted by the sergeants, the clothes and accoutrements are 
brought from the stores, and deposited in unappropriated piles in 
front of each company. The knapsacks and pouches, with the belts, 
are given out first, and the men come up to receive them in rota- 
tion, determined by the names or numbers affixed to each article. 
Then come the boots and clothes, the latter being limited to the 
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shell-jackets, summer-trousers, and forage-caps, the tunics and the 
rest of the full dress being reserved until next day. The boots in- 
volve considerable difficulties in distribution. They are all new, and 
are given out in the first instance by guess, unless the men—as the 
more intelligent among them do—know their own sizes. The rest 
are instructed to exchange with one another until they get fitted, or 
as nearly fitted as the somewhat arbitrary arrangement will permit. 
The men are always particular about their boots; for one reason 
probably, that they retain those articles, which become their own 
property after the training, in common with the shirts and socks 
contained in their kits. So the sergeants are kept up to the mark 
as far as their part of the duty is concerned; and the officers, who 
are exercising a more or less active superintendence of the arrange- 
ments, are continually appealed to against the arbitrary dictation of 
non-commissioned authority. ‘ Look here, sir,’ says a man, address- 
ing an officer who has just inquired into the merits of a dispute, ‘I 
can’t wear these ;’ and he makes a practical demonstration of the dis- 
crepancy between his feet and the boots assigned to him. If he has 
good ground for complaint, the officer will order that a more appro- 
priate pair be supplied him ; or if there be not such a pair at hand, 
the man has to wait, to be better fitted from the stores or another 
company. Some men are so far critical as to object to the shape of 
their boots; and I heard this year a great many discriminating re- 
marks concerning the size of the toes, the broad and narrow gauge 
having their respective supporters. But these esthetic tendencies 
do not obtain much respect from the sergeants; and if a man is too 
particular he is very soon made to know his place in the ranks. 

The distribution of the clothing does not lead to quite so much 
difficulty ; but the men have a prejudice in favour of being well- 
fitted in this respect also, and they are by no means willing to ac- 
cept what Mr. Dickens has called a dispensation of Providence, which 
gives large garments to little men, and vice versd. But as nobody 
has an interest in making them uncomfortable or ridiculous, they 
are accommodated as well as may be, and the regimental tailor is 
called into requisition for alterations in exceptional cases not other- 
wise to be dealt with.. The usual fault of the clothing is in being 
too large, owing to the average height of the Line being considered 
in its manufacture rather than the average height of the Militia, 
which is something less. However, the men get fitted at last, with 
some reservations ; and before they are dismissed, in the middle of 
the day, are properly equipped for parade with arms on the follow- 
ing morning. 

The uniforms, it may be here mentioned, are required to last 
for five seasons’ service, at the end of which time, in common with 
the articles in the kits not annually acquired, like the shirts and 
socks, they become the property of the wearers. But practically— 
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owing to conditions attendant upon new issues of clothing, which 
are made partially every year—the garments are more frequently ac- 
quired by the men before the prescribed period. Even at the end 
of that time they are in tolerably good condition ; for they have been 
well taken care of in the intervals between the trainings, having 
each year undergone a process of pressing and baking in sulphur, 
which makes them, when brought from the store, present a renewed 
if not festive appearance. 

The men, before being dismissed, are of course paid, the daily 
receipts of each being one shilling and sevenpence—that is to say, 
one and twopence for pay, a penny for beer-money, and fourpence 
for lodging allowance. * The latter arrangement is generally pre- 
ferred to the system of billeting, while it gives to the men who live 
sufficiently near to make their own homes available an obvious ad- 
vantage over the rest. On the first day each man receives an addi- 
tional tenpence for a prescriptive ‘ hot meal,’ and on the last day a 
bonus of one pound. The money is not much to live upon, but, 
with the additions in kind, it decidedly improves the position of such 
of the men as have no regular means of subsistence—and I am 
afraid that these are not few in number—while it is a welcome addi- 
tion to the earnings of those engaged in trades or continuous occu- 
pations of any kind; and to these every consideration is given in 
the way of occasional leave, so that they may not lose money by 
leaving work undone, or, by continual absence, imperil their situa- 
tions. Thus the condition of each class of men—the idle and the 
active, the unemployed and the employed—is benefited by belong- 
ing to the Militia. Of late, too, they have had the option of enter- 
ing the Militia Reserve, from which they receive a bonus of one 
guinea a year, with some other advantages, on condition of being 
available, for periods of five years at a time, for service in the Line in 
the event of war. The chances of course are, that they will not be 
called upon for the additional service ; and now that the advantages 
of the arrangement are beginning to be understood, the volunteering 
is found to be very satisfactory. There is, it is believed, a consi- 
derable increase this year over last year, when the experiment was 
first tried ; and General Peel’s plan, discouraged as it was at first, 
will doubtless prove permanently successful. 

You would scarcely know the men again when they appear the 
second morning upon parade. They are shaven and shorn, clean 
and orderly, and all clad in the uniform which has been given out 
on the day before. The change, it is evident, has already raised 
their moral tone, and brought them to a sense of discipline—the 
said discipline being very easy to bear when borne willingly, and 
principally difficult when chafed against and met with attempted eva- 
sion. The majority of the men have been too long in the service 
not to be aware of this fact, and the remainder, you may be sure, 
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will soon find it out. The new recruits—of whom there are always 
a considerable number—are of course difficult to deal with in the 
beginning, as recruits must be under any conditions. But they have 
had a fortnight’s drill before the assembly of the regiment, and some 
of them are now sufficiently advanced to be taken into the ranks, 
while many others will be equally qualified before the end of the 
training. Meanwhile they are exercised by themselves under the 
sergeant-major, who, besides being a first-rate drill, has a special 
faculty for haranguing them, and combining the necessary bullying 
with a great deal of good advice, throughout which runs a keen vein 
of sarcasm. A grand man in his way is this same sergeant-major ; 
and you would think, to hear him discourse in the midst of his com- 
mands upon the evils of laziness and inattention and levity of con- 
duct in the ranks, and the ingratitude evinced towards those who 
were trying to make them soldiers, that he was not only the colonel, 
but the father, of the regiment, the confidant of the commander-in- 
chief, and had a very good understanding with her Majesty the 
Queen in reference to his power of enforcing retributive measures in 
case of his patience being too severely tasked. 

But the drill of the recruits, to which other sergeants are as- 
signed in the absence of the sergeant-major, does not commence 
until the regiment has been inspected, numbered off, and proved 
by the officers of companies, and has been marched out of the 
square for battalion-drill. It is a little rusty at first, but far less so 
than you would suppose, considering the miscellaneous avocations of 
the men during the last eleven months, and there is a perceptible 
increase in steadiness even after the first half-hour. There are very 
few cases in orderly-room too, and there were not many even on 
the first day, when a man here and there is apt to arrive late, and, 
it may be, to have had more beer than is good for him on the way. 

In the mean time the officers have been settling-down to their 
newly-recurring duties ; and it is not the colonel’s fault if they fail 
to be impressed with the idea that those duties must be performed 
with thorough efficiency, for that officer has assured them of the 
fact: at every opportunity. The majority, however, have had con- 
siderable experience in the regiment, and are well up to the require- 
ments of the case; while the newly-joined subalterns are expected 
to have had some preparatory training with a regiment of regulars— 
Guards or Line, as the case may be. There is one duty which the 
officers have had to perform for their own sakes—that is, securing 
for themselves quarters in the neighbourhood ; for the accommoda- 
tion in barracks is sufficient only for the permanent staff. For this 
purpose captains receive an allowance of two and threepence a day, 
and subalterns two shillings, in addition to their pay. The messing 
allowance, too, has this year been increased from one shilling to four 
shillings a day for all grades of officers; so that a subaltern now 
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receives twelve and sixpence a day, and the higher ranks of course 
in proportion. 

The mess arrangements cannot be made so satisfactorily as in 
the Line, as they are not of a permanent character, and for the 
same reason they are apt to be more costly. There is another draw- 
back, too, in the case of ‘ ours,’ common, I fancy, to the majority 
of Militia regiments. We have no mess-house of our own, and are 
obliged to have recourse to the neighbouring hotel, where you may 
be sure that special and exclusive accommodation is not to be had 
for nothing. However, we have our own plate, glass, china, and 
every other requirement for the table ; our own wine-merchant, our 
own attendance, and our own band; so that we are quite independ- 
ent, and make ourselves very much at home. All the officers sub- 
scribe to the mess, and by making them pay for their dinners when 
they do not dine as well as when they do, we gain a surplus which 
secures us more luxurious living than we could otherwise obtain. 
Altogether, a dinner at our mess—especially on guest nights—is 
not a thing to be despised. Of guests, by the way, we have always 
a considerable variety—not only from town, but from the locality, 
where friends are not wanting to welcome our arrival, and make 
things as pleasant as possible during our stay. I believe that in 
some, places the annual ‘ outing’ of a Militia regiment is not looked 
forward to as a source of pleasure by the inhabitants; but as far as 
‘ours’ is concerned, I can safely say that the feeling is rather flat- 
tering than otherwise, and that civilian complaints of the conduct of 
the men are almost unknown. 

The first week, during which we are undergoing the process of 
being broken-in, seems to pass very slowly ; but by the second week 
we are in good working order, and then Time appears to take up his 
natural pace. By the end of the fortnight we are as familiar with 
our duties as if we had been engaged in. them for any length of time 
—that is to say, we have an equal sense of familiarity, and the 
mode of life comes to us quite naturally. The strain, as has been 
remarked, is a severe one; for we have two parades a day without 
intermission, unless through stress of weather, and both officers and 
men begin to feel that there is such a contingency as being worked 
off their feet. The orderly duties too, as well as the general care 
of the companies, involve the same attention as in the Line; and 
all matters relating to the interior economy of the regiment require 
the utmost care on the part of the officers, whose books will be 
strictly examined at the inspection. By, the end of the third week, 
when we have arrived at a wonderful state of efficiency, and the men 
are marching like walls and wheeling like park-gates, we begin to 
look out for this eventful day ; and about the middle of the fourth 
week we may be tolerably sure that it is at hand. We have already 
had two or three parades in review order, however, and are quite 
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prepared to meet her Majesty herself should she honour us with her 
notice. There are a thousand things still for us to learn; but the 
smartest adjutant, the most perfect commandant, or the most pre- 
ternaturally acute inspecting-officer never yet knew them all, which 
is a great comfort to mere company officers, who would otherwise 
feel themselves utterly abased. The test at the inspection is far 
more stringent than it was. Formerly the inspecting-officer was a 
lieutenant-colonel of one of the Guards regiments, who could not of 
course be expected to take any particular interest in the Militia. He 
did his duty, but was not, I suspect, without an idea of making it 
as pleasant as possible for himself. But in these days we have a 
visit from a deputy-inspector-general of Reserve Forces, whose own 
credit is bound-up with our efficiency, and who is not likely to let 
us be under the mark without detection, remonstrance, and report. 
He sees us first in the field, where the battalion is put through all 
the principal movements ; and then, after expressing his opinion— 
a highly favourable one in the present case—to officers and men, 
formed in square to receive the communication, he accompanies us 
back to the barracks, where the investigation of the interior economy 
of the battalion takes place in due course. Every officer command- 
ing a company is called into the orderly-room in succession, his 
books and accounts are gone through, and he is subjected besides to 
a variety of questions with a view of testing his general knowledge 
and his acquaintance with particular matters relating to his com- 
pany. The inspecting-officer will also, most probably, choose to 
acquaint himself with the particular capacity for drill of other offi- 
cers. Thus the junior captain or the senior subaltern is likely to 
be selected to exercise a company in the square; and subalterns 
who have passed an examination, and been recommended for pro- 
motion, are tolerably sure to be tested in this manner, besides being 
required to exercise the battalion. It is rather a trying time, and 
the officers thus honoured feel deeply the sense of their responsi- 
bility. It frequently happens that they funk, and do their worst 
instead of their best under the ordeal; but this excuse is not consi- 
dered, for it is held an essential part of their duty not to funk under 
any circumstances, nerve and self-possession being the first requisites 
for command. Their confidence, too, is not likely to be increased 
by the knowledge that the most minute reports go up of the ascer- 
tained capacity of every officer concerned. The relief is great when 
this part of the investigation comes to an end, and the kits become 
the object of attention. The various articles contained therein are 
in such good order, and have been arranged with such proper regard 
to regulation, as to defy official criticism, which would have a keen 
eye for the socks taking the place of the shirt in the knapsack, or 
the comb occupying the compartment intended for the razor in the 

hold-all. ! 
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Inspections come to an end like other things, and it is a relief 
to get away presently to lunch at the mess. For the rest of the 
afternoon nobody has a care; and the next day, as we are close to 
the end of the week, commences the process of disorganisation. 
Duty and discipline are observed as strictly as ever, but the military 
cosmos must give place to the civil chaos, and the latter is inevit- 
able when our time is up. It seems a pity to destroy all the good 
order that has been acquired during the month. But the exigences 
of the service have been supplied, and nothing more is demanded of 
us, except that we be equally fitted for the occasion next year. So 
the arms are once more placed in the armoury, the clothes and 
accoutrements are given in and sent back into store, the men resume 
their normal costumes, the latest irregularities are disposed of in 
orderly-room, the last pay is issued, the companies’ books are made 
perfect up to date, and nothing more is left to do but to dismiss the 
guard at the proper time. After a farewell call from the command- 
ant, the officers are free to depart; and if they look into the mess 
before returning to quarters, which most of them are sure to do, 
they will find nothing going on there but the last sad lunch, and 
the two junior members. of the indefatigable mess-committee casting- 
up the closing accounts and auditing the inventory of the mess pro- 
perty. And so our training comes to an end. 


SIDNEY L. BLANCHARD. 
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BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS CHURCH), AUTHOR OF ‘ VERONIQUE,’ 
‘NELLY BROOKE,’ ETC. 


In THREE Parts :—Part II. 


July 20th. Is it possible that I can have let nearly a whole 
month slip away without writing a line in my diary? I had no 
idea of it till I saw the last date inscribed here; and the month 
itself seems to have gone so swiftly, that had it not been for this 
reminder, I should have imagined it was not more than a week 
since I recorded my experiences. I suppose it is the monotony of 
the place which makes the time go so fast. My poor little Janie 
has not been well during this month: the heat has been unusually 
trying, and she lies on her sofa half the day, suffering from nervous 
headaches, and a general disinclination to get up and do anything. 
In this emergency her cousin has been invaluable ; she is constantly 
by her side, reading to her, writing her letters, or amusing her 
with quiet conversation ; indeed, I may say we share the duty, for 
of course I like to wait on Janie; and the novels which Margaret 
brought out from England with her are very entertaining to listen 
to; and to me an entirely new field of fancy, as I have scarcely 
ever looked into a work of fiction in my life. I imagined novels, 
particularly modern ones, were such rubbish ; and so I suppose they 
are. Yet, on a hot day, and when there is nothing else to do, it 
is very pleasant to sit still, fanning Janie and listening to Margaret’s 
mellow voice as she reads them to us. We are engaged upon the 
Newcomes at present. I pity that poor devil Clive, with such a 
little fool as Rosy for a wife ; and especially when he might have 
had a girl like Ethel Newcome. I didn’t care a pin about the story 
at first, but I feel quite interested in it now, and anxious to know 
if he gets rid of Rosy by any means, so that he may marry the 
other. .I think it will be very hard lines if he doesn’t. Margaret 
laughs at me, and says I am a bloodthirsty monster, and that a 
should be made to abide the consequences of his folly; and so, I 
suppose, by rights he should. 

What a genial laugh she has, and how pleasant it is to see her 
blush and smile! I can understand now what Janie means by call- 
ing her complexion creamy, it is so smooth and equable ; not easily 
flushed, but at the same time not liable to become florid and irrit- 
able-looking, which is so often the case with fair skins. We have 
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certainly had some very quiet peaceful days together. I have faith- 
fully kept the compact I made with her to be her friend, and I think 
she appreciates my wish to give her pleasure. We have had no 
parties since she expressed a contrary desire, and I have even told 
Forster—who is evidently most absurdly spoony on her—that she 
does not favour his suit—as I can see by her manner towards him 
—and that he really must not come to the house so often. He 
says, ‘ Why not let him try his luck ?’ but I am firm in making him 
understand that trial would only end in disappointment for himself. 
He grumbles ; so do several others ; but my wife’s state of health is 
sufficient excuse for our not entertaining at present. I told Mar- 
garet of what I had said to Forster relative to her not liking his 
attentions, and she blushed so crimson that I stopped in alarm to 
ask if I had done wrong; but she assured me to the contrary, and 
that she does not like the man. I have not had a good opportunity 
yet of probing her concerning that former attachment of which I am 
suspicious ; but I fancy I see signs of it almost every day; also 
that she has somehow guessed at my intentions, for I am sure she 
has avoided being alone with me lately. Notwithstanding all which 
we are very happy, and Lionne is very different from what I ex- 
pected her to be. She has not been in a temper once since we 
arrived at that mutual understanding. 

July 21st. Talk of the old gentleman, they say, and he is sure 
to appear. I hope I did not raise the slumbering demon in Miss 
Anstruther’s breast by my innocent remark of last night; but she 
has certainly given us a peep of him since. 

I was sitting in my own room this afternoon, occupied with some 
official papers, when I heard a confusion of tongues in the com- 
pound; and Janie’s frightened voice, in tones of agitation, entreat- 
ing me to go to her assistance. I ran, of course, to find that the 
cause of her alarm was a loud altercation going on between Miss 
Anstruther and some natives in the back verandah. 

‘O, do go to them, Robert dear!’ Janie plaintively exclaimed ; 
‘Lionne is so angry, and I can’t think what for.’ 

I dashed upon the scene of action, and took in the circumstances 
ata glance. In the centre stood Lionne—a lionne indeed, looking 
—I could not help observing it, even whilst I blamed the exhibition 
—most beautiful under the influence of her rage. Her dark face 
glowing with passion, her arm extetded, though powerless to com- 
mand attention, and her lips pouring forth a torrent of generous in- 
dignant words, alike uncomprehended and unheeded by those around 
her. By her side stood two or three servants, who stared at the 
lady’s vehemence without attempting to execute her wishes ; whilst 
before her, in the compound, was a group of natives actively em- 
ployed in torturing a poor pariah dog by methods too horrible to 
relate, and only abating their cruelty to exchange significant grins 
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and glances with one another at Lionne’s impotent rage. But my 
appearance amongst them had the effect of an electric shock upon 
the herd. 

‘What is all this about ?? I demanded angrily of my servants. 
‘ How dare you let such a scene go on in my compound ?’ 

‘O, Robert ! Robert!’ exclaimed Lionne—it is the first time 
in her life that she has called me by my Christian name—‘ stop 
them; make them leave off such horrid cruelty. I did not know 
you were at home, or I would have sent for you before.’ 

The natives had already shrunk back and huddled together, 
whilst the unfortunate victim of their experiments still lay panting 
on the sand before us. 

*O, look at it! look at it!’ she cried excitedly ; ‘it is in agony ; 
it is dying! O you wretches! you inhuman, barbarous savages!’ 
with an expression and emphasis which must have made even her 
English phrases intelligible to the creatures she addressed; ‘I 
should like to see every one of you served in the same way. You 
are not men, you are devils!’ 

‘ Lionne,’ I said firmly, as I laid my hand on the excited girl’s 
arm, ‘this is no place for you. Leave me to deal with these men 
by myself.’ 

She shook off my grasp impatiently, as though disdaining my 
control; but I caught her eye and chained it. 

‘ Margaret !’ 

‘But, Captain Norton—’ 

‘Go in to Janie—you have frightened her enough already—and 
leave me by myself. I will come to you by and by.’ 

She saw I was in earnest, and with a heightened colour turned 
from the verandah and reéntered the house, where, after having se- 
verely reprimanded my servants, thrashed one or two of the natives, 
and seen the tortured animal put out of its misery, I followed her. 
She was seated by Janie’s couch, her hand clasped in that of her 
cousin, her beautiful head drooped and lowering. I saw that she 
was ashamed of what had passed ; and so I made no reference to it, 
but asked my wife in an indifferent tone on what she had decided to 
do this evening. She had decided on nothing—in fact, she wished 
to do nothing, but to be left to lie still in peace. So, after a while, 
I proposed a stroll in the compound to Miss Anstruther; and she 
rose to her feet and prepared to follow me. 

I think I have already spoken of our compound, which is full of 
graves. These graves are very inconveniently situated for a gentle- 
man’s pleasure-grounds ; or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the gentleman’s pleasure-grounds are inconveniently situated 
for the graves, which stretch up to the very windows of the house, 
and by their inequality greatly impede the facility of a stroll. We 
stumbled over them, and made circuits round about them, for some 
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time in silence, until both that and the exercise seemed to become 
oppressive ; and by mutual consent, as it were, we sat down together 
on’a broad flat stone which covers one of them; and for a few 
moments neither of us spoke. Then I stole a glance at Margaret’s 
face, and saw that it was still clouded and downeast; and I felt a 
strange longing to see it brighten up again and smile upon me. 

‘I am sorry you should have been witness to so painful and 
disgraceful a scene, Miss Anstruther,’ I ventured to remark. 

‘I am sorry you should have been witness to so painful and 
disgraceful a scene, Captain Norton,’ she echoed gloomily. ‘ Mine 
was the worst exhibition of the two: I see it now plainly. O, what 
a wretch you must think me! What an undisciplined, passionate, 
unwomanly creature!’ and up went her hands as shelter to her burn- 
ing face. 

‘Please don’t call yourself names; I can’t subscribe to them. 
I think you only what you are—a generous warm-hearted girl, in- 
dignant at the sight of wrong, only inclined to be a little too hot and 
hasty in expressing your indignation. Never be afraid of falling in 
miy good opinion by showing your true nature, Margaret.’ 

‘But my nature is so bad, Captain Norton; you cannot think 
how bad it is. My temper is so violent; and when it rises, I re- 
member nothing else, except that I am angry and must show it.’ 

‘If you never display it in a worse cause, Margaret, than you 
did this afternoon, you cannot go far wrong. It was a disgraceful 
and disgusting act of cruelty.’ 

‘O, was it not cruel,’ she eagerly exclaimed, ‘ to torture one so 
utterly defenceless and unarmed? [I could look on at men, or dogs, 
or any creatures of equal power, fighting with each other, and applaud 
the victor; but when it comes to one against such fearful odds, one 
innocent creature suffering because of its innocence, I cannot bear 
it. Many such sights would kill me; I think that I should burst 
with rage.’ 

‘And yet in this world, Margaret, it is usually the defenceless 
and the innocent who suffer.’ 

‘ We who are strong should shield them,’ she answered hastily. 

I wonder what made her link her nature with mine in that word 
‘we’? And yet I feel that I am strong—as she is. The tomb- 
stone on which we were sitting professes to cover the remains of 
two lovers who died within a few hours of each other. I told her 
the story, as it has been related to me by one of our officers, who 
has taken the trouble to decipher the old Dutch letters upon the 
stone, and asked her if she believed it possible that grief could have 
such an effect as to kill within so short a space of time. 

‘It seems unlikely,’ she replied indifferently ; ‘but natures are 
so various. If true, she must have loved him very devotedly.’ 

‘ And you are the last person to believe in such affection,’ I re- 
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marked. I thought it would be a good occasion to find out if she 
had ever had an unfortunate attachment. 

‘ What makes you think so ?’ she answered quickly. 

‘Because you have never tried it—have you? You have never 
been in love yourself, Margaret ?’ 

I spoke laughingly; but I wish I had not mentioned it. A 
scarlet flush mounted to her very forehead as I said the words ; and 
when I pulled her by the hand and repeated my assertion, she burst 
into tears, and ran from me to the house. What a fool I was to 
touch on such a subject! I don’t believe, all the same, that it is 
true that she has ever been in love; but I may have wounded her 
sensitive pride by mentioning it, and cause her to be reserved with 
me in future. Indeed, I am sure that she behaved more dis- 
tantly towards me even during the remainder of the evening; and a 
little circumstance which happened just before we went to bed con- 
firms me in this opinion. 

Janie was quite brisk and lively compared to what she has 
been lately, and sung us several songs; but Lionne excused herself 
from singing, and remained in a corner with her,face buried in a 
book. 

‘Make her come, Robert dear,’ said Janie playfully. ‘Go and 
pull her out.’ 

‘ Captain Norton knows better than to attempt such a rudeness,’ 
was the measured reply, which fell rather as a wet blanket on the 
other little woman’s mirth. 

‘Why do you call him Captain Norton?’ she said, pouting. 
‘You called him Robert this afternoon when you were in the 
verandah, Lionne, because I heard you. Why can’t you do so 
always ?’ 

Miss Anstruther had disappeared still lower behind her book ; 
but to my wife’s demand she made no reply. 

‘Why won’t you call him Robert?’ said Janie, as she rose 
from the piano and took possession of her cousin’s book ; ‘ he always 
calls you Margaret.’ 

The face which she thus disclosed was crimson, and the dark 
eyes swam in a blurred mist which was half tears. So painful in- 
deed was the expression of the whole countenance, that I turned 
away, and could not contemplate it. 

‘ Because I can’t, I really can’t,’ was the reply at last extracted. 

‘ And why not ?’ persisted Janie. 

‘It is not pleasant to me; I do not wish it,’ said Miss Ans- 
truther, until I felt myself constrained to interfere, and desire Janie 
not to tease her cousin. 

So she released the glowing face with an expression of impa- 
tience at her obstinacy, and Miss Anstruther made use of her liberty 
by effecting an immediate disappearance. This confirms me in my 
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impression that I offended her in the compound this evening, and 
that it will cause a difference in our future intercourse. I am very 
much vexed about it: I had really begun quite to like the girl. 
And I cannot dismiss from my mind the tone in which she said the 
words, ‘We who are strong should shelter them.’ Does she ima- 
gine that I am not capable of acting a generous part? I should like 
to have some opportunity of showing her what stuff I am made of. 

July 30th. I have been very much vexed to-day; and though 
the circumstance appears trifling, it threatens to lead to serious re- 
sults. When we first arrived in Mushin-Bunda,—now some eight 
months ago,—I, in common with others of my regiment, heard 
several absurd stories concerning the houses supposed to be haunted 
in the cantonment and its neighbourhood—(natives always have a 
stock of such lies on hand, with which to feed the imagination of 
any one fool enough to listen to them); but of course I placed no 
credence in their statements, which only excited a smile from their 
stupidity. This well was said to be the quarters ofa devil, for 
which cause no one would ever draw or use the water from it; and 
that clump of bamboos to harbour another, which, issuing in the 
form of a boa-constrictor, attacked those who were hardy enough to 
linger in the compound after dark. With regard to our own house, 
I heard that the spirits of the dead who lay buried beneath our win- 
dows had been seen to wander about at night in their grave-clothes ; 
but of course I took care that such rubbish should not reach the 
ears of my wife; equally of course I forbade my servants chattering 
about it, and never gave the subject another thought. What was 
my surprise and vexation, therefore, when I returned home this 
afternoon, to find my wife supported by her cousin in a state of 
hysterical agitation, whilst she listened to the garbled statements 
of half-a-dozen natives, who all talked together, and interrupted one 
another, and did everything they could to render their relation as 
confused and unintelligible as possible. My ‘ chokra’ or ‘ dressing- 
boy’ was gesticulating in Hindustani; the butler was vociferating 
in broken English; and the cook in his native tongue of Tamil ; 
whilst the ‘maty’ and tailor and ‘ cook-boy’ tripped over each other 
in any words they could first lay hold of. Margaret was looking 
incredulous and a little scornful; Janie was all tears and flushed 
cheeks and wide-open eyes ; and for the moment I was struck speech- 
less with astonishment to think what could possibly have happened 
during my absence. 

‘What is all this about?’ I exclaimed, as I advanced to the 
centre of the group. 

The servants fell back, conscious they had no business there, 
and evidently somewhat doubtful of my reception of their news. But 
Margaret gave a sigh of relief at my appearance, and Janie flew to 
my arms as to an ark of safety. 
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‘These men have been frightening Janie out of her wits,’ said 
Margaret in a tone of annoyance; ‘and all I could say was insuffi- 
cient to stop them.’ 

‘What is it, my dear?’ said I, addressing my wife. ‘ What 
have they told you ?’ 

‘O Robert, do take me away!’ she answered with a convulsive 
shudder. ‘I nevershall be able to sleep in this house again. They 
say they have seen it: a dreadful thing all in white, walking about 
the graves, and moaning to itself, and wringing its hands. 0, 
Robert dear, do let us. go! It will come into the house next; I 
am sure it will. I shall die of fright if you don’t take me away at 
once.’ 

She clung to me like a terrified child, and as I marked her 
burning face and felt the feverish clasp of her hands, I could not 
tell what injury these idiots might not have done her by their folly. 

‘What do you mean by this ?’ I inquired sternly, as I turned to 
the group of natives. 

Then they began to ‘cringe and salaam before me, as they 
attempted to repeat the stery which had so alarmed my wife. 
But I would not permit them to do so, but ordered them all out of 
the room, and turned my attention towards soothing Janie’s fears. 

‘ You must not be a child, my dear Janie,’ I said, as I replaced 
her on the sofa, and arranged her pillows for her. ‘ These natives 
are always full of their stupid ghost-stories ; but you know better 
surely than to believe such folly. There are no such things as 
ghosts, therefore how could they have seen one ?’ 

‘O, but indeed—indeed, Robert, it is true!’ she said with pain- 
ful earnestness. ‘ They saw it themselves only last night, and they 
say it is like a woman with long hair down her back; and when they 
tried to touch it, it vanished away.’ 

At this I could not help laughing. 

‘A pack of heroes!’ I exclaimed. ‘Why, Janie, there is not 
one amongst them man enough to inquire into such a mystery, even 
if they saw it, which I don’t believe. I’ve a good mind to give 
them a hiding all round to make their eyesight a little clearer.’ 

‘ But what should be their object in repeating it ?’ inquired Janie 
fearfully. . 

‘If you will condescend to listen, my dear, you will always find 
them ready to talk. They are full to the brim with such idle tales. 
You should refuse to hear them, and send them about their busi- 
ness.’ 

‘O but, Robert, can’t we go away from this house? I never 
could bear those graves, and now I shall be more frightened of them 
than ever.’ 

‘Janie, I thought you were more of a woman,’ I said reproach- 
fully. ‘Where could we go to? You know that all the houses in 
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Mushin-Bunda are occupied ;’ to which fact poor Janie assented with 
a deep sigh. 

‘ But, at all events, you won't go out this evening, Robert, will 
you ?’ she continued imploringly. ‘I could not bear to stay in the 
house alone with Margaret and that awful thing.’ 

I was engaged to attend a public dinner at our mess this even- 
ing, for a couple of officers of the 18th are passing through Mushin- 
Bunda on their way to England, and we wished to show them a 
little civility. I had been looking forward to the occasion (one sees 
so few strangers in this place) ; but I told my poor little timid wife 
that I would give it up and remain at home with her. However, 
Miss Anstruther very kindly came to my assistance, and, begging 
me to keep my engagement, promised not to leave Janie for a single 
moment till my return. Upon which, although with much reluct- 
ance, the other consented to my leaving her; and as soon as I could 
get away, I went after my servants to learn what folly had induced 
them to fly into the presence of their mistress with such a rumour. 
I found them almost as frightened as herself, and, oddly enough (for 
you can generally catch a native tripping when you cross-examine 
him), perfectly firm in adhering to their first statement. Their 
story is, that as three of them were returning to their godowns 
(as they call the huts in the compound) rather late last night, they 
saw a tall figure dressed in white wandering about the graves, and 
moving its hands in a distressed manner; and that, as they cried 
out at the sight (for natives are terribly superstitious and cowardly), 
they wakened the other three, who ran out just in time to see the 
figure vanish round the house, and they were too much alarmed to 
follow up the search. In relating the story to me they dropped all 
mention of having touched the supposed ghost, being aware, I sup- 
pose, that I was not likely to credit such an act of bravery on their 
parts. I spoke to them all six, both together and individually ; 
and it is curious that I could not make them contradict themselves 
in the statement that they have seen such an apparition. Of course 
it is all nonsense. They saw something doubtless; most likely 
Janie’s ‘ayah’ in her white cloth, out without leave ; but as for a 
ghost !—folly ! 

I scolded them well all round for a pack of idiots, forbade their 
mentioning the subject again, and threatened them with the stick 
and stoppage of wages if they were ever the means of carrying such 
stories to their mistress’s ears ; so I hope we have heard the last of 
the ghost. However, the fright has evidently done Janie no good. 
When I returned home from mess this evening, I found that she 
had had another violent attack of hysterics, and that her cousin had 
thought right to send for our doctor, who happened to be at his 
own house. He reports my wife very nervous and feverish, and 
orders her to be kept as quiet as possible. I would give a thousand 
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pounds this moment, if I had them, sooner than this story had 
reached her ears. She is so sensitive and timid, and her health is 
at present so delicate, that I fear the shock may have some il! effect 
upon her. 

July 31st. Janie better, but still feverish. Miss Anstruther 
watches over her like a sister. After they had both retired to bed 
to-night, I sat at the window for more than a couple of hours, 
hoping to see something which might account for the servants’ story, 
but nothing was visible. The bright moon lit up the compound till 
it appeared almost like day, and the air was so still that I must 
have heard the slightest rustle; but I neither saw nor heard any- 
thing except my own breathing and the smoke from my cigar. 
What awful fools these niggers must be to believe in ghosts at all! 

August 1st. Janie was on her sofa again to-day, and so cheer- 
ful, that I hope she has already forgotten her alarm, and that the 
remembrance may never be revived. But what has come to Mar- 
garet Anstruther? She looked so careworn this afternoon, so hag- 
gard and miserable, compared to her usual appearance, that, after 
asking her what was the matter, without obtaining any satisfactory 
response, I ventured to remark that I hoped the ghost-story had not 
had any effect on her. The start which she gave on hearing my 
words, and the flush which mounted to her face, would almost have 
made me think that inadvertently I had struck a right chord, had 
not the supercilious smile with which she repeated the word ‘ effect’ 
denied the expression of her countenance. 

‘I thought it could not be the case,’ I said apologetically ; ‘ but 
you are really looking so ill, Lionne. Will you not come for a ride 
this evening ?’ 

No; she declined to ride or to walk ; she only desired to remain 
by Janie’s side and minister to her comfort. So be it, then. I 
suppose it is natural she should prefer her cousin’s company to mine, 
though I am not aware that I have done anything lately to make 
her shrink from me as she appears to do. 

August 4th. The ghost has appeared again—or rather Janie 
imagines she has seen it, which is just as hurtful to her health and 
spirits. She had seemed so merry all to-day, and so far removed 
from the fanciful fears engendered by the natives’ stupid story, that 
after she and her cousin had retired to rest I took my cigar up to 
the roof of the house, as the heat has been most oppressive lately, 
and I longed for a breath of fresh air. Our house (like most others 
in Mushin-Bunda) is built with a flat roof, surrounded by a high 
parapet, which roof is reached from the verandah by a flight of steps 
so much resembling a ladder, that it is not often I can persuade the 
ladies to mount it. But, for my own part, I am constantly in the 
habit of taking my book and pipe (not to say my glass of brandy- 
and-water) to this elevated retreat, and, when there, thinking on any- 
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thing or nothing, as the humour may take me. To-night my thoughts 
were not very cheerful ones; for, without any capil reason, I felt 
what is technically termed ‘ dummy.’ 

Perhaps it is the excessive heat, perhaps the continued weakness 
of Janie, but somehow life has not appeared quite so sunny to me 
lately as it used to do. I feel so weary by the time the day is at an 
end, and so dissatisfied with the manner in which I have spent it, 
and I seem to rise each morning with some undefined hope which is 
never realised. I suppose it is the; monotonous life we lead which 
breeds discontented thoughts ; we so seldom encounter anything to 
draw us out of ourselves and our own concerns. And Margaret An- 
struther’s disinclination to society has increased this disadvantage ; 
for we three—Janie and she and I—have been thrown completely 
on each other for company during the last two months. And yet 
they have not passed unpleasantly. It is strange that I, who so 
much dreaded this interruption to the quiet life which I led with my 
wife, should be able to write those words and mean them. 

Yet I do mean them—though, at the-same time, I cannot be- 
lieve that the interruption has made me any happier, for I don’t 
think I ever felt so restless and unsettled as I do at.present. I keep 
on fancying that something is going to happen to me; and start to 
remember that there is nothing at all the matter, and that if I have 
a cause for dissatisfaction, it must rest with myself. It must be 
Janie’s illness that affects me in this manner; it is so unnatural to 
see the poor little woman always lying on the sofa, instead of run- 
ning about with her cousin and myself. 

I had been dreaming somewhat after this fashion on the roof of 
the house to-night, for how long or how short a time I should have 
been quite unable to say, when I was startled from my reverie by 
hearing a most piercing scream in Janie’s voice and proceeding from 
Janie’s bedroom, which sounded so shrill and alarming, as it rung 
through the still night-air, that, though I rose at once to my feet, 
I felt for the first moment so paralysed with fear, that it was not 
until the cry had been repeated that I ran down to her assistance. I 
found her in a half-fainting state on the sill of the bedroom-window, 
which was wide open; but my appearance changed her condition to 
one of hysterical weeping, which, whilst it was more painful to wit- 
ness, greatly relieved her. Meanwhile the native servants, lying 
about the verandah on their mats, were slumbering as heavily as is 
their nature, and woyld not have awakened of themselves had the 
cry been twice as piercing, the alarm twice as great. 

‘ My darling !’ I exclaimed, as I took the shivering form of my 
wife (shivering with fear, not cold) into my arms and pressed it to 
me, ‘ what can have startled you? Have you been dreaming ?’ 

‘ Dreaming!’ she repeated in a faint whisper. ‘O no, Robert, 
I was not dreaming ; I was wide awake, and it passed close to me.’ 
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‘ It—it—what do you mean, Janie?’ though. I had guessed at 
once her fancy. 

‘The ghost, Robert—the dreadful ghost ! Ah’ (with another con- 
vulsive shudder), ‘I shall never, never forget thé sight !’ 

‘ The ghost! my dear girl, you have really been dreaming. Where 
do you fancy you saw it? in this room?’ for I had entered the 
room by the window by this time, and still sat on the sill supporting 
my wife in my arms. 

‘I did not fancy,’ she replied, with an earnestness which proved 
that she thought she was right’; ‘it passed so close to me, Robert, 
that I could have touched it with my finger. Ah, why did we ever 
come to this fearful place !’ 

I lifted her up and placed her on her bed again, and then, with- 
out releasing my hold of her trembling fingers, I sat down beside her 
and entreated her to tell me all. ‘ Let me hear how you saw the 
ghost, and where, Janie; and perhaps I may be able to account for 
‘the apparent mystery. -And first, why did you leave your bed at all? 
What waked you? . You were so fast asleep when I left you.’ 

‘I don’t know what waked me;’ she said nervously; ‘ perhaps 
the heat, for I felt so restless that I could not sleep, and after a 
good deal of tossing about, I got up and walked to the window to 
cool myself, and. see if you were in the compound anywhere. I was 
not thinking of the ghost, Robert, indeed I was not; but directly I 
reached the window I saw it—ah, just as they told me, wandering 
about the graves !’ 

‘ Janie dear, indeed you must be mistaken ;. it was the moon- 
light shining on the white lining of the silver bamboos, or—’ 

‘ Robert !’ she exclaimed, starting up in bed as she clutched me 
by my arm, ‘I tell you I saw it. It.was no fancy, but a tall woman 
dressed all in white walking in and out of the graves.’ 

‘ You are sure it was a woman ?’ 

‘O yes, O yes; because, when I screamed, it turned round and 
came close by this window, and it had long hair hanging right down 
its back. O Robert, I thought I should have died !’ 

‘My poor girl,’ I answered, as I forced her to lie down again, 
‘I am not going to have you frightened in this abominable manner. 

. This is some trick on the part of the natives ; to what end I cannot 
imagine, but they shall pay dearly for their little game. Where did 
this woman go after she had passed the window ?’ 

‘O, I can’t tell, Robert ; I don’t know; but I think it vanished 
round the house.’ 

‘ Well:then, if you will let me leave you, Janie (I will call the 
ayah to come and sit by your bedside), I will just look round the 
compound, and see if I can find any one loitering about.’ 

£0, don’t go after it, Robert; pray don’t go after it; it might 
hurt you.’ 
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But I could not wait to silence any more of Janie’s fears ;. had 
I stayed to reason them all away, I should have been kept prisoner 
till morning. I roused the ayah, bid her stay with her mistress till 
I returned, selected a thick stick from my whip-stand, and proceeded 
on my voyage of discovery. As I did so, I glanced-at my watch, and 
discovered to my amazement that it was past one. 

What a time I must have been dreaming on the house-top ! 

I searched the compound and all the accessible portions of the 
house thoroughly, but I found and saw nothing. I wakened all the 
slumbering occupants of the ‘go-downs,’ to see if they had any 
strangers amongst them, but only my own domestics came yawn- 
ingly to be inspected, and certainly not one of them answers to the 
description of the supposed ghost. As I returned, I rapped at the 
closed venetians of Miss Anstruther’s bedroom, and, to my astonish- 
ment, her voice replied to me immediately. 

‘ What, are you awake, Margaret?’ I demanded. ‘ Was it the 
noise disturbed you ?’ 

‘ What noise ?’ she asked, as she came near to the venetians. 

‘Janie’s scream. She fancies that she saw the ghost (which I 
hoped she had almost forgotten), and that it passed close under her 
windows.’ 

‘ Poor child!’ in a voice of compassion. ‘No, I did not hear, 
or I should have gone to her; but I have not been long awake ;’ 
which, indeed, her voice seemed to testify. 

‘Why are you out of your bed ?” 

‘I cannot sleep; it is so hot,’ she answered with a deep sigh. 

‘ And you have seen nothing ?’ 

‘ Certdinly not ; and have been sitting at the window till within 
a minute ago. ,I.have only just closed the venetians because the 
moon is so bright. It must be all Janie’s fancy.’ 

‘Of course it is her fancy that she has seen a ghost,’ I ans- 
wered ; ‘but I am not so sure about her having seen nothing at 
all. However, I shall find out more about it to-morrow; mean- 
while I must not keep you up any longer. Good-night.’ 

‘Shall I go to Janie?’ she asked in the same sleepy tone she 
had employed before. 

‘No, thank you; I am going to her myself.’ And with that I 
passed on to resume my guardianship over poor Janie and her ter- 
rors. But I am determined to follow-up this mystery until I am 
enabled to dispel it; for which reason I shall watch, night after 
night, for the appearance of the person who dares to act ‘ ghost’ 
in my compound until I see him; for which reason also I shall 
keep my watching a secret even from Janie and Margaret. 

Meanwhile I pooh-pooh the subject to my wife, who easily takes 
her cue from me, and will laugh at her own alarm by this time to- 
morrow. 
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N.B. She must rest with closed venetians until this mystery is 
unravelled ; and I will steal out of bed after she is fast asleep, and 
spend my nights upon the housetop, which commands a view of every 
part of the compound. And if I catch the ghost, woe betide his 
bones ; for if I don’t make them rattle, it’s a pity! 

Meanwhile, thinking over matters, it seems strange to me that 
Margaret Anstruther, sitting at her window, should not have heard 
the scream which reached me so easily upon the roof; or that, at 
all events, the conversation which subsequently I held with my wife 
should not have been patent to her, as her room is next to ours. 
_However, she appeared half asleep, even whilst she spoke to me; 
for her voice was low and dreamy, and I could hardly catch her 
words. I wonder what prevents the girl sleeping! The same 
mania seems to have fallen upon all of us; for I don’t feel myself 
as though I should close my eyes to-night, and every now and then, 
as I steal a glance from my writing-table to the bed, I see Janie’s 
blue orbs wide open, and watching for the moment when I shall 
rejoin her. So I lay down my pen, and go to afford her the pro- 
tection of my presence. 

August 6th. I spend my nights now like a sparrow, on the 
housetop, so am obliged to write my diary in the daytime. I watched 
from eleven last night to four this morning; but I saw nothing. 
The air was so jolly and soft, that I had great difficulty in keeping 
myself awake ; but with tobacco I managed to do it. Janie won- 
dered that I was so sleepy after parade this morning, and accused 
me of growing abominably lazy and old. She has almost recovered 
her fright again, I am happy to say. Miss Anstruther, on the con- 
trary, looks worn and ill. I don’t think this climate can agree with 
her. I wish she would consent to see the doctor who attends Janie. 

August 7th. Was on the roof again all last night. If, under - 
the pursuit of knowledge, it were only allowable for me to fall asleep, 
it would be much pleasanter than remaining downstairs. Towards 
three o’clock I thought I had caught the ghost ; for I distinctly saw 

a ‘tall figure, dressed all in white,’ hovering about the graves; but 
it proved to be only an early milkman, going to recover his cows 
from their jungle pasture-ground, who thought to make a short-cut 
by passing through our compound. This was provoking, after I had 
taken the trouble to rush down after him, stick in hand, fully pre- 
pared to administer a wholesome castigation. But this fact tends 
still more to confirm me in my belief that what Janie saw was a 
native wandering about in the moonlight after his own business. 

All domestic servants, and a good many other classes, habitually 
wear white clothing; and nothing would be easier, when the ima- 
gination is in a heated and unnatural condition, than for one to 
mistake their appearance for that of a ghost. However, I shall not 
yet give up my search for the delinquent. 
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August 9th. I have now watched four nights without seeing 
anything, and I am beginning to get rather tired of the joke. If 
the ghost doesn’t soon make his or her appearance, I shall resume 
my lawful place of rest, and wait patiently until it sees fit to call 
upon me. 

August 10th. At last I have seen the so-called phantom; and 
had it been a lost spirit sent from the nethermost hell to inform 
me of my future fate, my hand could hardly shake more than it 
does now, in recalling the recollection. But not for the reason 
which made its appearance one of terror to the native servants and 
to my poor Janie.. 

My terror, my horror, and my shrinking arise from a totally dif- 
ferent cause, and make me wonder, as I write, that I should have 
heard what I heard last night, and live to repeat it. 

I wish I had not lived; I wish that I were dead! 

I was on the roof, as usual, very tired, rather dispirited, and 
more than half-disposed to throw-up the whole affair, and go down- 
stairs to bed. Where was the use, I argued with myself, of watch- 
ing night after night in that fashion for a ghost which never came? 
I was convinced that I was troubling myself for a mere illusion— 
that the phantom had never existed, except in Janie’s imagination, 
or that if a trick had really been played upon my wife by some of 
the servants, the rascals had discovered that I was watching for them, 
and were too wide awake to repeat it until I should have given up 
pursuit. And then, with my eyes always fixed upon that part of 
the compound where the old Dutch graves are thickest, I lit a cigar, 
and, watching the thin wreath of smoke which curled from it into 
the air, sighed to think how transitory all happiness is in this world, 
and how seldom one’s earthly wishes, even when realised, fulfil the 
promise of their attainment; until I sufficiently forgot myself, and 
the purpose of my being on the housetop in the middle of the night, 
to permit the soothing influence of tobacco, added to a soft light 
breeze, which fanned me as delicately as though I had been a sleep- 
ing infant, to lull me off into a doze. How long I slept I can hardly 
tell; but I know that I woke with a start and a shiver, and that the 
first thing I did was to rub my eyes, and quickly turn them in the 
direction of the tombstones and the graves. What was that which 
I saw wandering up and down that plot of ground, just as I had 
been told it was wont to do? Was it hallucination or reality? Had 
the impression with which I fell to sleep remained upon the retina 
of my eye to delude my waking fancy? or was that which I gazed 
upon a thing of flesh and blood? I rubbed my eyes again, and 
shook myself, to be assured that I was quite awake; and then I 
advanced to the parapet and leant well over it. 

Yes, it was no mistake. A female figure (or a figure dressed up 
so as to look like a female), clothed in white, with long dark hair 
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streaming down her back, was feeling her way, rather than wander- 
ing up and down, between the rows of graves, and, with her hands 
stretched out before her, seemed to be muttering or murmuring 
to herself. I gave myself but time to be assured that I did see it 
—that it was there ; and then I grasped my stick and loaded pistol, 
and prepared to descend and encounter it. 

‘Take heed, my fine fellow,’ I said to myself as I carefully 
picked my way down the flight of steps which led to the verandah ; 
‘don’t insult me, or attempt to frighten me, as you value the brains 
in your head, or a whole bone in your body. I.can bear as much 
as most men when I am put to the test; but I won’t have my wife 
frightened out of her wits for the lives. of all the niggers in the 
world.’ 

I slunk beneath the shadows cast by the verandah past the 
places where my servants lay asleep to that side of the house where 
are situated the bedrooms of my wife and Miss Anstruther, and was 
glad to see that the venetians of both windows were closed, so that 
I trusted no alarm might reach their ears. 

And now, though I was close upon it, the figure seemed to 
take no notice of my presence, but still walked cautiously up and 
down between the rows of graves, whilst it kept up a sort of moan- 
ing to itself. It looked so strange and unearthly as it thus wan- 
dered beneath the moonlight, that I felt myself shiver as I gazed 
at it, and yet my belief in the whole business turning out a ‘trick 
was strong as ever. 

So, after a pause, just sufficient to permit the figure to get as 
far as possible away from the vicinity of my wife’s bedroom-windows, 
I sprang after it; and just as it had turned again towards the house, 
we met face to face. What was my surprise, my consternation, in 
the ghost which had caused us such trouble and vexation to en- 
counter—Margaret Anstruther! Yet there she was, no clothing on 
but her light night-dress; with her unbound tresses streaming over 
her shoulders, and her bare feet pressing the turf as though it pained 
them. 

‘Good God!’ I exclaimed, as I staggered back at the sight of 
this earthly apparition, far more alarming to me than if I had seen 
twenty ghosts; ‘ Margaret—Lionne—what are you doing here ?’ 

At the sound of my voice she halted, and turned her head slightly 
to one side, as though to listen; and then by the moonlight I per- 
ceived to my horror that her eyes were lifeless although open, and 
that she was walking in her sleep. I had never encountered such a 
sight before, and for a moment I knew not what to do. 

‘Was that Robert ?’ she murmured presently, in a low husky 
voice utterly unlike her own, and as though she were addressing her- 
self, or nobody. 

‘ Yes, it is I,’ I answered, trying to control my agitation and my 
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tones. ‘ Margaret, why are you here? why have you left your 
bed ?’ 

‘O Robert, Robert!’ she exclaimed, with an expression of an- 
guish which I shall never forget, ‘save me, save me !’ 

‘From what am I to save you, Lionne ?’ 

‘From yourself—from yourself, and from me—from my weak- 
ness and my folly. O, don’t let me fall! don’t let me fall !’ 

Although she still spoke dreamily, the sightless orbs which she 
had turned upon me were contracted with pain, and I saw that her 
whole frame was trembling. I ventured to go close to her, and gently 
take her hand. 

‘ You shall not fall, dear Lionne,’ I whispered to her; ‘ trust to 
me. I will lead you the right way.’ 

‘ Dear Lionne !” she repeated to herself, ‘ dear Lionne ; he says 
to me, dear Lionne !” 

What was that quick fear which seized me as I listened to her 
unconscious words? What that trembling which assailed my limbs, 
and rendered me incapable of moving either backwards or forwards ? 
The fear and trembling fell so suddenly upon me, that I had hardly 
time to realise their presence, until they had resolved themselves into 
a knowledge, fearful as a thunderbolt from heaven, but certain as 
that I live—or I must die ! 

* Tlove her—and she loves me! We have destroyed each other’s 
happiness. 

As this conviction smote me, I dropped her cold fingers, and 
sinking down upon the hillock beside which she stood, buried my 
face in my hands. 

Good heavens! how was it that I had never anticipated this— 
never seen it coming—never dreamt of such a contingency ?—that 
I had spent day after day in her company; reading with her, singing 
with her, riding with her, listening to her amusing conversation, 
watching all her womanly kindness to my wife (ah, my poor wife !), 
contemplating her beauty from hour to hour, and never once sus- 
pected that I might grow to love her more than was good or right ? 
And she, the girl whose advent I had dreaded, whose manners I had 
so disliked, whose beauty was to me no beauty at all! 

Ah, Margaret, Margaret! you may have your revenge now if you 
will, in the assurance that never, never more shall the remembrance 
of that fatal beauty be purged from my existence. 

All was now explained: her worn looks and dispirited appear- 
ance; my own restless and uneasy sensations; the guilty feeling had 
been growing in us, surely though unconsciously, for many long days 
past, and needed but some such accident as the present to warm it 
into life. 

Have I not reason to wish that I were dead ? 

I did not sit upon the hillock long; something was waiting to be 
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done, and that was not the time for thought. Icould not even stay 
to watch her as she again commenced to pace beneath the moonlight, 
with the evening breeze playing with her flimsy raiment and making 
it cling about her graceful figure. I felt that she must be coaxed to 
return into the house, and that I was neither the right person nor in 
a right state of mind to de it. 

So I rose quickly, and explaining the circumstances to Janie’s 
ayah (an old woman with more sense than the generality of her tribe), 
directed her how to speak soothingly to the young lady, and persuade 
her to return to the house, where she need be none the wiser for the 
untimely stroll which she had taken; and after a little while I was 
relieved to see the white hand in the grasp of the dark one, and the 
two women, so unlike each other in all outward appearance, pass into 
the house together. 

So now it is all over; and the gray dawn is here ; and as it was 
not worth while for me to turn in before going to parade, I sit down 
to transcribe the particulars of this adventure before I forget it. 

Shall I ever forget it ? 

Iam aware that henceforward, and before the world, I must play 
a part; but it is useless to dissemble with my own heart. This 
night has revealed to me what I had rather have died than hear, but 
the truth will make itself known. 

I love her with my whole heart—passionately, fervently, devot- 
edly, as I have never loved before. What is to come of it? What 
is to become of her, of me, of Janie? Are we all to be sacrificed ? 

As I write, there come into my mind these sentences: one 
which fell from her mouth (sweet mouth, that shall never be mine!), 
and one which proceeded from my own : 

‘We who are strong should shield them ;’ and ‘ You shall not 
fall, trust to me—I will lead you the right way.’ 

No, dear Janie, poor innocent child! and you, my beloved one, 
do not fear. I will shield both the weak and the strong; you shall 
not suffer for my imprudence or my guilt. 

Yet how to comfort, how to cure, how to make up to her for the 
misery I have entailed on her dear head? O my God, the task 
will be a hard one! 


Seconp Series, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XI. 
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Zésor tells a fable, how in the days of old, when everything animate 
and inanimate had the faculty of speech and free right of discussion, 
a dispute arose between the stomach and the other members of the 
body. The latter alleged that it was very hard that the stomach 
should lead an idle good-for-nothing sort of life, merely enjoying 
the fruits of their several hard-earned labours; and unanimously 
resolved to strike and work for it no longer. 

This compact lasted for a time, till one by one the rebel members 
began to pine and fall away, and at length had to capitulate, and 
confess that after all the stomach was the mainspring of their vitality 
and vigour, and that without it they could do nothing. For the 
purposes of illustration this may be applied to a great army, either 
at home or in the field; the supply-department being the stomach, 
and the rebel members the army generally. With the English, 
however, the fable must be reversed ; for it has always been the mis- 
mahagement of our commissariat that has been the cause, not of 
failure, but of much suffering to the troops that have been engaged 
in most of our wars and field-operations. Im the Peninsular war 
the commissariat arrangements would appear to have been rather 
of the guerrilla order. No doubt the home authorities issued any 
amount of orders and instructions for the régular supply of provisions ; 
but in practice it would seem that so many officers were attached to 
each brigade with a sort of roving commission to go about ‘ roaring, 
and seeking what they (or rather the troops) might devour.’ 

Who has not laughed at the stratagems by which Lever makes 
his commissary in Charles O'Malley provide rations and quarters 
for his men? Of course, the novelist’s statements as to the threats 
of hanging civic dignitaries if rations were not provided within a 
given time, &c. must be taken cwm grano; but there can be no 
doubt that there was hardly any organised system by which the 
soldiers were properly supplied with food, fuel, and light, and that 
each one was in a measure dependent upon his own powers of forag- 
ing for his daily bread. Such a system (if it can be so called) must 
have been liable to great fluctuation ; and although at times the men 
may have been in a land of plenty, at others they must have been 
subjected to great discomfort and even privation. As a rule, the 
British soldier will grumble about anything and everything, and 
apparently rather likes the amusement; but when it comes to justifi- 
able grumbling about want of food, he does it with a will, and with 
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no apparent relish whatever. Nothing so soon leads to an organisa- 
tion of discontent among troops as a knowledge that their necessities 
are not properly cared for by the authorities. It is not so much 
that a soldier minds hunger; when no food is to be got, he will put 
up with starvation as cheerfully as any one. It is the misapplica- 
tion and waste of what is available that leads to discontent and 
depression, depression to sickness, and sickness to the withdrawal 
of effective men from the ranks, and consequent hampering of many 
field-operations. 

It is the knowledge of these facts that has led the authorities, 
both military and political, to devote so much time and attention of 
late to the inauguration of a system by which one efficient officer, 
with a staff of competent subordinates, could be made responsible 
for the supply of every possible article which could be required by 
the force to which he was attached. 

During the Crimean war, all the lamentable blunders and mis- 
haps which marked that campaign were traceable to a want of con- 
nection of system by which the articles so plentifully sent from 
England could be conveyed to the troops who were daily and hourly 
dying in the trenches of cold, neglect, and starvation. There was 
no lack of provisions ordered at home ; demands poured in upon the 
War-office from all sides, framed upon the most liberal scale, and 
all were allowed with a promptitude which, for once in a way, 
reflected credit upon the officials of Pall-mall. But here the confu- 
sion commenced; for some of the cargoes freight was never provided, 
for others freight was provided, but the ships never left the docks; 
but in the majority of instances, ships, cargoes, and all were sent 
away clear enough from England, and arrived at Balaclava, there 
to remain without a chance of discharging at the wretched little 
landing-place that had been made. If by great good fortune a cargo 
was landed, the chances were about ten to one that it was left lum- 
bering up the storehouses and quays; and while commissariat-officers 
were frantically writing from the ‘ front’ direct to head-quarters in 
England, and authorities at home were puzzling their heads to dis- 
cover what had become of their consignments, the very stores of 
which both parties were in search were not ten miles from the place 
where they were so urgently required ; and all owing to the want of 
some slight continuity of system. 

One can hardly feel any surprise at the confusion which existed 
when we consider the number of officials engaged, each having dif- - 
ferent and often conflicting interests to the other. As long as a 
soldier was well, he was provided, or supposed to be provided, with 
everything that was necessary by the commissariat department ; 
when he fell sick, he came at once under the purveyor’s—a depart- 
ment of somewhat mushroom growth, the formation of which was 
mainly brought about by the late Lord Herbert, upon the recom- 
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mendation of Miss Nightingale. For arms, accoutrements, and, in 
fact, all munitions of war, he had to look to the military-store de- 
partment ; while for camp-equipage and quarters, the quartermaster- 
general’s department was responsible. Each of these bodies was 
quite independent of the other, and each was only charged with, and 
took very good care not to exceed, its own particular functions; so 
that, although the commissariat were responsible for a man’s rations 
while marching in the field, if he fell sick or was wounded, and the 
medical authorities wanted wine or spirits for him, they must go to 
the purveyor’s, although, perhaps, not an officer of that department 
was available for miles, for there were very few of them. Had there 
been one head, charged with the supervision of all the departments, 
one authorised to order an issue having regard only to the neces- 
sities of the service, and not to the particular branch by which the 
issue would have to be made, much of the suffering which our brave 
soldiers underwent would have been alleviated. 

Since the close of the Crimean campaign, up to within a very 
recent period, the whole administration of the army has been con- 
fided to four distinct departments—the commissariat, purveyor’s, mili- 
tary store, and barrack ; each having separate rules and warrants, and 
controlled by separate heads in the War-office, who reported quite 
independently of each other direct to the Secretary of State for War. 

The duties of the commissariat were to provide all the effective 
troops in garrison with rations, fuel, and light ; to make all contracts, 
and to take charge of the treasury-chest ; that is to say, to receive 
and disburse all the money required for the wants of the stations. 

The purveyor’s appears to have been an omnivorous sort of de- 
partment, doing a little of the duties of the other three. Looking 
at the regulations of 1860, when the department was remodelled, 
one finds the purveyor charged with the care and supervision of all 
hospital grounds and buildings, barrack-work, the provision of all 
the food and medical comforts required for the sick, commissariat 
work, and the custody and provision of stores and equipment in the 
_ hospital, military-store work ; in addition to this he appears to have 
had the execution of all hospital repairs, work which was done every- 
where else by the Royal Engineers. One can readily imagine how 
an individual charged with the execution of all these duties would 
come into collision“with the medical authorities: a doctor with any 
regard for his patients very naturally likes to be unhampered in his 
_ treatment of them ; and there is no doubt that the purveyors were 
invested with powers of interference which very often made them 
clash with the medical department, and that a good deal of the time 
of the authorities at head-quarters was taken up with their mutual 
bickerings. 

The duties of the military-store department were the provision 
and custody of reserves of stores of all kinds, including arms and: 
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ammunition. At foreign stations they were the consignees of all 
articles (except provisions) shipped from England for the use of the 
troops ; and the immense number and variety of stores with which 
the department had to deal made it necessary that many of the 
officers should go through’a course of practical instruction in them 
at Woolwich. 

_ The barrack department, mainly composed of half-pay officers 
from various regiments of the army, had to take charge of the bar- 
racks, and of all the stores required in them for the use of the effec- 
tive troops. 

Each of these departments, numbering about five hundred offi- 
cers, had, as has been before stated, their own rules and regula- 
tions, and acted quite independently of each other ; and the result 
was, that when the codperation of any two or three of them was 
required, a most cumbrous machinery had to be set in motion, 
and a great deal of time was wasted before the most trifling result 
could be obtained. For example: if a barrack-master or purveyor 
happened to run out of any store which the military-store officer at 
the station had in stock, before the supply could be made, the officer 
requiring the stores would, have to apply to the head of his depart- 
ment in London, who would communicate with the head of the military- 
store department, who would give his officer the requisite authority 
to issue; thus about half-a-dozen officials would be involved in a 
transaction which need only have occupied two, and a delay of a week 
or ten days would take place in consequence of the references to the 
different offices. 

The difficulty of getting any good result out of such a system as 
this at length became apparent to the authorities, and in 1866 a 
committee was appointed, of which General Lord Strathnairn was 
president, for the purpose of considering the working of the whole 
administrative branches of the army, and forming some scheme by 
which they could be centralised. After months spent in delibera- 
tion and the examination of the chief members of the various de- 
partments, the recommendations of the committee, issued in March 
1867, were to the following effect : 

‘ That a department should be organised to be responsible for, 
and to control, all departments of supply, viz. 1st, commissariat, 
including store-accountants for provisions, forage, fuel, and light, 
military accountants and treasurers; 2d, purveyors; 3d, military store, 
as regards clothing and stores generally, but not arms, ammunitior, 
or warlike stores ; 4th, barrack, as regards all their duties now admi- 
nistered by barrack-masters generally ; 5th, army transport. 

‘ At the War-office there should be a chief-controller, with entire 
direction of the department, and through its officers of the sub-de- 
partments. 

‘ The controller will be the agent of the general officer command- 
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ing in all that concerns supply, transport, provisions, pay, camp- 
equipage, and clothing. Regarding finance, although in no respect a 
public accountant, the controller will perform the duties of control- 
ler of army expenditure ; he will, through the agency of treasurers, 
keep all branches of the service supplied with funds; authorise 
with sanction of the officer commanding, subject to confirmation by 
the Secretary of State for War, all expenditure not provided in esti- 
mates or regulations, and inspect the books of all army accountants ; 
he will be responsible for the duties connected with the military 
chest, but under no circumstances will he be the direct custodian of 
money or stores. Regarding transport, the controller should arrange, 
under instructions from the officer commanding, and in communica- 
tion with the quartermaster-general, the quantity and description of 
transport to be maintained, apportioning it to the wants of the various 
services, and being responsible for its organisation, efficiency, and 
working.’ 

In January 1868, Sir Henry Storks was appointed to the War- 
office as Controller-in-chief. Throughout the whole ranks of the 
British army, perhaps, no officer could have been found more pecu- 
liarly fitted for the difficult duty of amalgamating five great depart- 
ments (for the control now embraces the old transport department) 
into one. In a career of upwards of forty years’ military service, Sir 
Henry Storks has always been selected by the various governments 
for duties which required great administrative powers, and delicacy 
and address in carrying them out. 

_ As may be imagined, the labour of effecting such a radical change 
in the administration of the whole British army, and of bringing five 
large bodies of officers, all having different scales of rank and different 
rates of pay, into one list, was no inconsiderable one ; but Sir Henry 
Storks commenced the work by such careful deliberation with the 
existing heads of the various departments, and has carried it out by 
such gradual steps, that the system, as far as it is matured, works 
with perfect smoothness, marked only by those slight hitches which, 
as theatrical critics say, are inseparable from first performances. 

The first step was the inauguration of the control system in Ire- 
land, where it was tried for six months, with Commissary-general 
Drake, C.B., as controller ; and found to answer so well, that it was 
gradually extended to England, and the heads of the old sub-depart- 
ments absorbed into it. The Commissary-general-in-chief, Sir W. 
T. Power, has been appointed director of transport and supplies at 
the War-office. The late purveyor-in-chief and superintendent of the 
barrack department have both been appointed deputy-controllers ; and 
the late head of the military-store department has been pensioned 
off, his services being no longer required. As a temporary measure 
during the formation of the control department, Sir Henry Storks 
secured the codperation of Major-general Balfour, an Indian officer 
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of great experience, to assist him in matters of detail connected with 
the store branch of the service; and there is no doubt that the 
immense reduction which has taken place in the store estimates is 
mainly due to Major-general Balfour’s untiring energy. 

In January last, the system of amalgamating the various depart- 
ments being found sufficiently advanced, the officers who are to form 
the control department of the British army were gazetted to their 
new appointments. At present there are three controllers, thirteen 
deputy - controllers, and thirty assistant- controllers, and some half- 
dozen military officers attached on probation for two years, at the 
end of which time they will, if found to be fitted for the posts, be 
appointed permanently to the control department. All the other 
officers who have been gazetted are taken from the senior ranks of 
the old departments, the bulk being from the commissariat, as the 
officers of that body were as a rule taken from a better class, and 
were more fitted for administrative posts than those of the other and 
more junior departments. 

The whole of the gentlemen thus appointed have been dispersed 
among the various garrisons at home and abroad, each one being, in 
his own district, a small secretary of state for war, with power to 
place the whole of the resources of the executive branches.under him 
at the disposal of the general officer commanding, should there be any 
necessity for it. There will now be no loss and waste of time in 
executing orders for supplies. Should a commissary of barracks, for 
instance, require anything from the officer in charge of the reserve 
stores, or the officer charged with provisioning the hospitals require 
any supplies from the officer who has to ration the troops, the approval 
of the controller on the spot has only to be obtained, and the issue 
can be made within a few hours, and the whole of the difficulties, 
obstacles, and tedious references to the War-office which formerly 
existed, obviated. : 

With an army in the field, a controller will be the responsible 
officer for the whole administrative branch. He will have under him 
as many junior control officers and executive commissaries as the 
nature of the service or the size of the force may demand. To each 
brigade or division a control officer and so many subordinates will 
be attached, responsible for providing the means of transport, all food, 
fuel, and light, camp-equipage, arms, ammunition, and accoutre- 
ments ; and instead of, as formerly, having to apply to about half 
a dozen officials (if he could find them), an officer commanding in 
time of war will know that he has only one to look to; and in the 
event of anything going wrong he will be able at once to fix the re- 
sponsibility for the breakdown. 

In addition to this, all officers attached to the control have strict 
orders to assist one another. Being all of the one department, there 
will be a common interest in everything connected with it working 
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well; and should the officers of one division run out of or require 
any stores from those of another, they will find no difficulty in getting 
them. The old jealousies and animosities which made it a matter 
of congratulation for the officers of one department to see another 
break down, will be done away with, and all will have a common 
pride and object in making everything work smoothly. By this unity 
of system and of purpose the soldier will be provided with all that 
he can want both at home and in the field. Owing to the better 
and more regular supply of food, there will be fewer sick ; and as a 
necessary consequence, a greater number of effective men available 
for active operations ; and the country at large will have the satis- 
faetion of knowing that in any war which may take place, such men 
as may be lost will be lost by the ordinary fortune, or rather mis- 
fortune, of war, and not from neglect or failure in the supply de- 
partment of the army. 

During the present session of Parliament, Mr. Cardwell, the Sec- 
retary of State for War, has found it necessary to introduce into the © 
House of Commons a bill by which the Controller-in-chief, and a 
functionary to be entitled the Financial Secretary, could occupy seats 
in Parliament. In the debate which ensued on its passage through 
the Commons, this measure was stigmatised by the Opposition as a 
‘ Whig job’ by which two more votes would be secured to the Minis- 
try; but to any one at all acquainted with the working of an army, 
it must be evident how impossible it is for one Minister (very 
often a civilian) to answer all the multifarious questions that are 
put to him in the House respecting the most minute details of the 
interior economy of the army. There is a proverb, ‘ that a fool can 
ask more questions in five minutes than a wise man can answer in 
a year.’ Without at all wishing to apply this in any invidious 
sense, any one can see how easy it is for independent or other mem- 
bers to get up and ask questions in the House on military matters, 
which though often unimportant in themselves, throw great labour 
upon the Minister, who has to master all the details of the answers 
in addition to his other arduous duties. If the Controller-in-chief 
(or the Surveyor-General, as Mr. Cardwell proposes to call him) 
were in Parliament, he, from a practical experience of the depart- 
ment he represented, would be able to answer much more readily 
and satisfactorily the questions that might be put to him respecting 
it; and besides, it is as necessary that the country should have 
some one whom they can look to exclusively for explanation as to 
the working of the administrative branches of the army, as it is that 
a general officer commanding in the field should have but one official 
to whom he can look for the due maintenance of the forces which he 
requires for warlike purposes. 

G. FORBES CRAWFORD. 





UP FOR THE SEASON 


‘THE summer,’ writes Horace Walpole in one of his letters, ‘ has 
set-in with its usual severity ;’ but the great metropolitan campaign 
of 1870 has opened with a May of even extraordinary rigour. The 
possessors of jaded systems recruited by rustic retirement, and broken 
hearts repaired at Paris, may be excused if, on their arrival in London 
‘for the season,’ they fancy they are somewhat out of their bearing, 
and have advanced one considerable stage in an outward-bound jour- 
ney for the North Pole. Still, the ball has been opened merrily 
enough, and the world in general, being up for the season, follows in 
a very creditable manner the example of the hilarious Tapley. We 
have used the expression ‘ the world in general’ advisedly, as legis- 
lators are in the habit of saying in the House of Commons; for 
there exists in the present day a wider and more real significance 
in it than there once was. To an extent, and in a manner which 
it would have been impossible half a century since to anticipate, 
London has become identified with England. The old quiet pro- 
vincial life, with its modest dissipations and unpretending gaieties, 
has become almost wholly absorbed in the great whirlpool of metro- 
politan existence. What were once great country centres of fashion 
and pleasure have begun to pale their ineffectual fires before the 
overpoweringly attractive brilliance of the capital. The good ladies 
of prosperous country solicitors, who once aspired to no higher hea- 
ven of social delight than the balls given in the county town, are 
now restless, feverish, and dissatisfied unless they can achieve an 
appearance on the great stage of London. ’Tis a simple case of the 
magnetic attraction and irresistible charm of crowds—nothing more 
than an illustration on a large scale of what may be witnessed every 
day in the streets on a small. The movement may or may not be 
conducive to an increase in the aggregate of human happiness. 
Probably it is not. Social failures are multiplied, social competi- 
tion is abnormally developed, and, with this spirit of competition, all 
its incidental disadvantages. What is to be the tale of the season 
of 1870? Much that of its predecessors? or is it to have an ex- 
ceptional character of its own ? 

‘Up for the season.’ What infinite associations will the words 
have for countless minds!—associations of social triumph, of social 
failure, of thwarted or successful drawing-room diplomacy ; of political 
intrigue for place, and of feminine intrigue for much-coveted invita- 
tions to highly-prized assemblies ; of desperate flirtations resulting 
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in nothing; of soiled names and tarnished honour ; of reputations 
achieved and of reputations lost; associations not less numerous 
than the purposes for which all the-world just now has hastened up 
to town for the season. Another month—less than’ that before this 
merry shivering May is out, and these words see the light of pub- 
licity—the outlines of many a career, of most, will have been sharply 
and irrevocably decided for the season. May is a critical period. 
Socially as politically it generally determines the features of the 
year. For good or bad a man’s character is usually formed at five- 
and-twenty ; the character of the year is made or marred in May. 
Before June we shall know whether 1870 is to produce any better, 
or nothing more than a series of legislative abortions. We shall 
know who is the acknowledged belle and the recognised success of 
the ball-rooms of Belgravia and Mayfair. Anxious mothers will be 
able to judge whether the annals of the season of 1870 are or are 
not to be inscribed in their diaries and on their hearts in letters of 
white and gold. Mr. and Mrs. Quiverfulle will be in a position to 
decide whether the game has been worth the candle, whether it was 
a paying speculation to take the house in Tyburnia, and whether 
there is any chance of the two daughters going off. Society will 
have come to the conclusion who are the nice people, and who are 
the bores. The youthful critics of the day will have pronounced 
their verdict whose are the ménages that are in ‘bad form,’ and 
whose in good. Mr. Mudie will be enabled to inform us what is 
the book of the season; and the tradesmen of the West-end will be 
in a state of prospective felicity or consummated discontent. 

Yes ; ‘a very critical month indeed is May.’ So assuredly 
think Sir Thomas and Lady Farsyde. For her ladyship holds very 
decidedly the opinion, that the great thing is to start well. You ean 
do anything, she believes, with only a good start. Hitherto they 
have had no reason to contemplate their London seasons with much 
of self-congratulation. Miss Farsyde, the only daughter, somehow or 
other does not manage to realise all that was hoped ; and Sir Thomas, 
whose election last time cost him more money than he cares to re- 
member or is able to forget, had thoughts of taking a lodging in 
Suffolk-street, instead of a house in Eaton-place. 

‘ What is to be gained by the house, Lucy ?’ inquired the baro- 
net of his wife, when the usual uxorial remonstrances against the 
marital proposition for retrenchment were entered. ‘ Upon my soul, 
I don’t see. Bertha has had two seasons, and not the faintest 
shadow of an offer yet. ‘ 

‘There is luck in odd numbers,’ replied her ladyship; ‘ and 
this will be the third.’ 

‘ The plain truth is, that the market is overrun with the athe 
ters of these Manchester people. Country gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty can’t enter mto competition with them. In these infernally 
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democratic days young men look to money a precious deal more 
than to family. Upon my soul and honour, Lucy, I don’t think I 
can manage Eaton-place this year.’ 

‘Still Sir Thomas Farsyde, somehow or other, has managed it ; 
and the consequence is, that Miss Farsyde and her ladyship are up 
for the season. You may see them any day in the Park, any Sun- 
day at the Botanical Gardens, and at most houses at which you 
visit. Miss Farsyde is not popular; she does not go down with 
the young men of the day. ‘ Not much to look at, and consumed with 
conceit. You might fancy she was a princess instead of being only 
the daughter of a Whig baronet.’ 

‘Up for the season.’ Let us see whom we ought to include 
in the list. Stroll into the Park any afternoon you like between 
the hours of four and five-thirty, and you will not fail to notice an 
extremely neat, conspicuously quiet turn-out. It belongs to the 
Rev. Reginald Cope; whom with Mrs. and the two Miss Copes you 
may see gracing its interior. Why is not Mr. Cope occupied with 
his parochial duties at his living of Mudbury-in-the-Slough ? The 
real truth is, as the reverend gentleman will tell you, ‘ Mrs. Cope 
has such wretched health; and about this time the climate of Mud- 
bury is so trying, that it is a positive necessity, I assure you, for me 
to bring her up to town to see her physician. You see, Sir Pillula 
Marigold knows her constitution thoroughly—attended her since 
childhood ; and Mudbury is not great for its doctors. You can’t 
think what a satisfaction it is to me to know that I have two such 
excellent curates. A great blessing for a rector is a really good 
curate, I assure you. I can leave Mudbury without the slightest 
hesitation in their hands; I can indeed. My dear fellow, if you’ve 
nothing better to do, come and dine with us at eight—a late eight, 
you know—in Hertford-street.’ 

And if you accept the invitation of your ecclesiastical friend— 
and knowing the ménage he keeps, you will be unwise to refuse it— 
it will occur to you that you never saw any person more completely 
enjoy the good things of this world. On the whole, there is no safer 
plan of enjoying the London season thoroughly and regularly than 
that of being the xector of an uninviting country village, and of 
having contracted a financially advantageous marriage. 

Next to the carriage of the Rev. Reginald Cope comes in slow 
succession the barouche of a Scotch Presbyterian peer, Lord Glencoe 
—a gloomy and austere nobleman, whose lady seems to consider that 
it is only by assuming an exterior of spiritual melancholy that she 
can atone for her contact with the frivolities of worldliness; but whose 
daughters, as might be expected, embrace every opportunity that pre- 
sents itself of displaying decidedly papistical proclivities. Lord and 
Lady Glencoe have a curious and ingenious method of entering into 
a happy compromise with their consciences. They do not taboo balls 
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or evening parties generally; but they draw the line at the theatre 
and the opera. His lordship has been even known to denounce the 
‘playhouse in Bow-street as-a Satanic workshop. At the same time, 
Lord and Lady Glencoe see not the slightest harm.in what are known 
as ‘entertainments,’ and those, it might be supposed, of a strongly 
theatrical nature; nor in concerts, the staple of whose music is 
taken from the operatic performances which they anathematise. 

Whom else have we in this great menagerie? °Tis but May; 
yet every one knows that those two fair girls yonder— beautiful 
daughters of a beautiful mother—have already secured a certain 
triumph. On this icily sunshiny afternoon they, are the cynosure 
of the Lady’s Mile. They came, they were seen, and they con- 
quered. They have not been in London a fortnight; but the two 
Miss Miramels are. booked as leading beauties of the season. A 
lady, young in appearance, very fair and very slight, but with a 
striking look of decision in her somewhat hard though almost perfect 
features, is driving a kind of etherealised phaeton ; while the groom 
behind sits with hands folded, the picture and embodiment of 
passive immobility. She receives and returns bows right and left ; 
for she is admitted to be one of the most charming women in Lon- 
don. Who is she? Well, listen, and you may hear. The coronet 
on her panels announces her at once to be a person of some social 
distinction ; and so indeed she is. About eighteen years ago the 
late Earl of Capulet, a nobleman who had long ceased to be young, 
was attracted by a little girl crying bitterly in the street. His lord- 
ship had a kind, almost a soft heart; and going up to the child, 
discovered that she was an orphan, and had fled from the house of 
an injusta noverca. He determined to send her to school. In due 
course the little street waif developed into an extremely beautiful 
and very accomplished woman. One fine morning his lordship, with- 
out the slightest previous announcement of his intention to the world 
or to his immediate friends, made his protégée his wife. His lord- 
ship was childless, and remained so; and at his death her ladyship 
inherited the full estates. 

‘ Quite a romantic story, isn’t it ?? sums-up Dick Uppingham. 
‘ Of course, you know, the usual thing followed on Capulet’s death— 
law-suits instituted by the disappointed relatives, who didn’t quite 
seem to see a penniless nobody coming in for the title, estates, and 
all that sort of thing. But my lady held her ground. Charges of 
undue influence were of no avail; and there she drives, one of the 
luckiest, most popular, and most envied women in town. But I 
don’t think she’ll marry again. These women who go in for un- 
limited admiration don’t as a rule marry, I think.’ 

A perfect sea of carriages,—my Lord of Steeplechase driving his 
quaint old semi-wicker-work phaeton, well known to every Park 
habitué ; the great colonial nowveaux riches the Vandemans, who 
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can’t somehow or other manage to surmount the quickset hedge 
which bars their entrance to society; a lady and gentleman, both 
of them very prosperous, whom it is whispered by the Asmodei that 
congregate round the railings sat to Mr. Disraeli as portraits for 
Mr. and Mrs. Putney Giles in Lothair; a stout widow, with a pain- 
ful habit of blushing, whose life is a husband-chase ; the ubiquitous 
Russian count, who tries to realise the traditional temperature of 
May by assuming the costume of hyperborean winters; new beau- 
ties, full of hope and sunshine, to whom the world is a garden of 
promise ; faces that were fair, but which have now grown hard, to 
whom life is a garden of disappointment, strewn with the fruit of 
Dead-sea apples and withered blossoms; countenances full of lan- 
guor, and vivacious with enthusiasm,—these with an expression on 
them which tells you that their owners have not a thought or interest 
beyond the immediate present; those with a look about the eyes 
which is one of listless absence ;—this, and much more than this, 
may the student of human nature note, amongst the well-dressed, 
well-driven throng of humanity ‘ up for the season.’ 

And then they talk on myriad themes, 

A veritable Babel, 
With scandal, gossip, quiz teems: 
‘That Lady Dash ?—That Mabel?— 
Eloped, you said—Ah, well, you know— 


The brown colt—Keeps her carriage— 
Vienna—Saw her years ago— 


Belle Berkeley—What a marriage !’ 


The lines are applicable rather to the pedestrian loungers than to 
the occupants of the carriages as they proceed at a snail’s pace down 
the Drive. You may hear, if you like, what is the latest sensation 
and what the new scandal; little Frank Flip, who makes it the 
business of his life to collect every floating scrap of gossip, rumour, 
and scandal, can tell you anything. There he stands, with arms 
a-kimbo on the iron rail, caressing fondly his tenderly cared-for 
moustache ; in his own opinion an omniscient exquisite—in that of 
his friends, one of the most conceited and mischief-making young 
dogs in London. Frank has a charming habit of innuendo; he will 
betray and blacken the most intimate of his acquaintances by an 
accidental hint, and, if he can, ruin the reputation of his dearest 
friend’s wife with a pleasant suggestion accompanied by a smile. 

Here are a group of verdant subalterns dressed to distraction, 
all of them surely travelling in the direction of disaster and insolvency. 

‘ Have another turn, Frank ?’ 

‘No, thanks; I’m off to the five-o’clock tea at———.’ And our 
young friend, who left school exactly eighteen months since, men- 
tions the name of a fair entertainer, who of late has marvellously 
popularised the innocent-sounding meal in question, that we are 
quite sure would cause his father, a quiet and not opulent country 
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farmer, who sent him that morning a small cheque and a strong 
remonstrance, to open his eyes. 

‘ Wonder how long Frank will last ?’ says one of the youngsters, 
who, though travelling the same road, can still calmly and dis- 
interestedly criticise the progress and performance of his friends. 
‘ Think he’ll stand the season ?” 

‘Up for the season ;’ and the fact of the season’s commence- 
ment is recognised by Mr. Pundit, Q.C., who straightway issues 
to his own particular friends invitations to the first of the series of 
Sunday dinners which he gives at the Star-and-Garter. Have you 
ever been to one of these? The menw is unexceptionable, and the 
society as amusing as it is miscellaneous. The guests are mainly 
theatrical, literary, and artistic; for Mr. Pundit, when he allows 
himself to unbend, likes to be amused. Mr. Pundit is in the habit 
of saying, that there is no better study of human nature than that 
which is afforded by collecting together gentlemen and ladies of ‘ the 
profession,’—a remark to which, lest unintentional offence should be 
given by any erroneous interpretation of it, we will leave each one 
to assign the significance which may seem correct. 

‘Sir Thomas and Lady Dash have arrived at their mansion in 

for the season.’ 

The announcement is read from the columns of the Morning 
Post by one gentleman to another in a tone of significance. 

‘It’s to be very much hoped, for the credit of the house of Dash, 
‘ then,’ is the observation, ‘ that Sir Thomas will look a little better 
after her ladyship than he was pleased to do last year. If he does 
not, he will only have himself to blame if— and the speaker shakes 
his head. in an ominous manner. 

‘Mr. and Lady Sophia Blank have arrived at Hyphen House for 
the season.’ 

‘That is to say,’ comments the reader of the statement in the 
smoking-room of the Megatherium Club, ‘ Mr. Blank arrived in Lon- 
don by the morning, and his wife her ladyship by the afternoon 
express. Curious sort of existence. Blank pays a heavyish price 
for his ten thousand a year. I wouldn’t take it on those terms.’ 

It is a curious sort of existence. Still, as the world says, they 
hang on together. If Mr. Blank were to separate from his wife, his 
money would be gone. It is a compact of difference. Mr. Blank goes 
his way, her ladyship hers. In the country the existence has its 
inconveniences ; but in London it is easily managed; for the non- 
titled husband has the House, his clubs, and friends—the two latter 
in abundance—and the titled wife an extensive round of special 
acquaintances. 

‘Up for the season.’ The phrase has a very different signifi- 
cance for Miss Semperton yonder, to whom the drawing-rooms of 
London in the leafy month of June are less of a novelty than she 
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cares to remember, and for Laura Primrose, to whom the world is 
untried and unknown. We are standing in the salon of a lady whose 
traditional distinction it is to inaugurate the round of the season’s 
gaieties with a ball of extreme splendour. The entertainment is a 
species of preliminary canter, and the jeunesse dorée of the period 
regard Lady Elizabeth Fielding’s drawing-room to-night as a kind of 
paddock, in which they arrive at some idea as to what is likely to be 
the form displayed by, as they are brutal enough to phrase it, ‘ the 
fillies in the great matrimonial handicap of 1870.’ Miss Semperton 
can scarcely be said to occupy the position of a favourite. Four 
serious flirtations, it is avowedly believed, do not augur well for 
marriage; and Miss Semperton has been on the brink of ‘ going-off’ 
at least this number of times. There is an anxious look about the 
young lady’s face. Well, it is not surprising; the Hon. Captain 
Semperton, her father, is not a man to make his home happy, and 
the remark which he deigned to make to his daughter as she came 
into the dining-room before the carriage had arrived to take her to 
Lady Elizabeth’s was not parental in its tone or reassuring in its 
judgment: ‘ Well, Clara, upon my soul, you are getting td look most 
infernally old !’ remarked the hon. captain, lifting up his gaze from 
his betting-book. ‘ Why the deuce isn’t your mother ready ?’ 

A pretty valse that. It bears her ladyship’s name, and is 
the composition of a certain musician who is her ladyship’s very 
humble servant. An instructive study, and an amusing one, is that 
of the different faces and various expressions of the dandy. Keen 
delight in the sinuous movements, listless apathy, ecstasy and lan- 
guor, calm confidence, nervous fear—you may see expressions signi- 
ficant of each and all of these sentiments as you glance round at the 
pairs which revolve in an orbit of muslin, tulle, and silk. 

After all, if you wish to see persons really and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing themselves in London at this period of the year, it is scarcely so 
much to the regular habitués you must go as to those who are not 
up for the season, but up only for a week or two or three. You 
may meet with crowds of such any morning you like in the Park or 
in the street, and you will know them at once. There is no mis- 
taking them: the two daughters, types of fresh English beauty, 
with their beaming sire, their glad faces, and their unforced smile. 
What a vivid interest in all that passes! What an indefatigable 
zeal in the pursuit of pleasure! what untiring energies! And when 
they return home to Holmoak Manor or Freshfield Rectory, what 
a stock of delightful memories! what a fund of themes to talk of 
through the long summer days ! 

T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 








A DREAM OF THE SEA 


Aaatnst the greening sunset gold 

, Die out the crimson-purple bars ; 

The day is gone, the night draws on,— 
A day of flowers, a night of stars. 





The great cliffs darken overhead, 

Hid in their solemn gloom we go; 
The waves break fiercely at our feet, 
In-running break in frothing snow. 


| The meadow odours of the sea 

Seal up our senses with delight ; 
There is no world for thee and me, 

O darling, but the sea and night! 


In which we stray with folded palms ; 
What part has Time in winds and seas, 
In rending storms or rosy calms ? 


| , To us the past is as the hour 


See, where from off the headland die 

The last soft flushing sunset gleams ; 
So died they ere the might of Rome, 
So ere the arts of Greece were dreams. 





i What of the past so wild, dear love, 

; That might not to this hour belong ? 

| Say, were it strange should pennons flap, 

And spearmen round the headland throng ? 


| They come, they come !—so let us dream— 

| They follow us in hot dismay ; 

i Thou art their prize of war, and I, 

Thy knight, have robb’d them of their prey. 





| Cling close, dear love; my steed is sure ; 

| My shield will wall thee round about ;. 

| This heart-beat, is it thine or mine ? 
They gain upon us with a shout. 





| 
| 
| 
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A DREAM OF THE SEA 


And here the land ends ; here the shore 
Steeps down into the seething sea. 

Steady, good steed! He plunges in. 
Cling closer, darling; trust in me ! 


The seething waves about us foam : 
The horse breast-high, as through a field 
Of poppied corn; they mount the cliff— 
Their arrows rattle on our shield. 


The water deepens as we go, 

Waves roll between us and the shore; 
Their arrows drop into the sea ; 

Safety behind, but what before ? 


Strike out, good steed! His breath is thick, 
His panting short, his nostrils wide. 

God grant we reach the anchor’d ship 
Ere he rell dead upon his side ! 


The ship, the ship !—See, love, how real 
Our idlest dreams in such a scene ; 
’Tis but to fancy what might be, 
And half-believe it must have been ! 


The last faint gleam of gold is gone, 
Black are the crimson-purple bars ; 

Love glorified the day of flowers, 
Love sanctifies the night of stars. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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STERN NECESSITY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘POOR HUMANITY,’ ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘MATTIE, A STRAY,’ ETC. 


Book the Chird. 
NEW LIVES. 
CuapTeR XIV. GoINnG AWAY FOR GOOD. 


Wuen Mrs. Bridge awoke the following day, she found a pale and 
sad-faced nurse sitting by her bedside. 

‘Maud,’ she said quickly, ‘ you have heard bad news. Tell me 
—I can bear it.’ 

‘No, no—do not alarm yourself,’ Maud replied, bending over 
her ; ‘ rather I have heard that good news which has made me very 
thoughtful and thankful. Can you bear such news with as strong 
and brave a front as you have borne the troubles ?’ 

‘One moment—let me think.’ 

The old woman struggled into a sitting position in her bed, and 
tried to reflect upon what would be good news to her—of what was 
good news to Maud Christopherson, that she should wear that sor- 
rowful aspect, instead of rejoicing at all that in which she had asked 
her to rejoice. 

‘Yes—I can bear good news, my child, and bless the bringer 
of them.’ 

Maud stole her arm round the old woman’s neck, and drew the 
withered face upon her bosom as she might have done a child’s. 

‘Supposing that we are sure—as we have always been, you 
know—of Geoffry’s freedom? Of to-day bringing proofs of his in- 
nocence, and setting him before the world without a stain upon his 
name? Of everybody being sorry for that great mistake which 
took him into prison and from you? Of his coming back here pre- 
sently to—to kiss you,’ she added, with a sudden colour in her 
cheeks, ‘ and to ask for your congratulations on his freedom ? 

‘ Supposing all this,’ murmured Mrs. Bridge, ‘I should be very 
happy. And you are sure, or you would not talk like that to me.’ 

‘Yes, I am sure.’ 

‘God bless you, Maud Christopherson !’ 

It was the blessing which she had promised her ; it was to Maud 
the echo of that blessing uttered years ago, when she came to Cam- 
berwell to pay money that was owing, and to talk of the wild fancy 
that her boy had had for her. How long that fancy had lasted! or 
how strange that it should have begun again, overleaping the chasm 
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of dull years, and throwing the glow of its romance upon the track 
of every day! 

‘ When will he come ?’ Mrs. Bridge asked in a low whisper. 

‘ Soon.’ 

‘Is he free now ?—have they set him at liberty already ?’ 

‘ They will in an hour or two, there is no doubt.’ 

‘IT am so glad, Maud,’ said the old woman, trembling very 
much ; ‘I have been waiting for this. I can afford to die now.’ 

‘No, not yet,’ said Maud; ‘he must not have a new trouble 
before him. You must keep strong.’ 

‘I have tried, from the day of his arrest.’ 

‘ A little longer, till he is strong himself. He is very wild and 
unsettled now with liberty, I know,’ she said thoughtfully. 

‘ Poor Geoffry !’ murmured Mrs. Bridge, ‘ is he?’ 

She was very weak ; the palsy had returned to her, now that 
there were no courage and pride necessary to keep her heart from 
breaking. It had been a close and brave fight to the last for the 
honour of her unlucky house. 

‘Maud,’ she said suddenly, ‘ you will not go away, but stay 
with me a day or two longer—until I am used to the happiness, or 
pass away from it.’ 

‘You will soon be used to it,’ replied Maud Christopherson ; 
‘ you will go back to Brayling, and I shall meet you there, and see 
you every day. But—but I could not remain with you and Geoffry 
—I have already made preparations for departure. My mamma has 
come to London, and is stopping at the Charing-cross Hotel ; she 
is anxious about me, and wants me at her side. I am going to her 
directly Geoffry comes.’ 

‘Yes, yes, it is right, after all,’ she said, with a sigh, ‘and I 
am a selfish old woman to try and keep you here. How I must 
have wearied you!’ 

‘No, you have not,’ was Maud’s reply. 

‘I shall know where to find you, Maud, at any moment ; here, 
or in the pleasant country where the green trees are, and my boy 
spent his holiday.’ 

Was she rambling ? Had the surprise been too much for her, 
after all ? 

‘Yes, I shall never be far from you,’ said Maud cheerfully ; 
‘and though we shall have no more big troubles to distress us, still 
we shall meet often to talk of the old ones. The Bridges and the 
Christophersons were always good friends.’ 

‘The Bridges were always unlucky—perhaps they will be so 
until the end. Geoffry began well, but ended very foolishly. O 
dear, what a foolish fellow he was to think of you, Maud!’ 

‘ The folly will die out, and the sound common sense will be left 
wherewith to make his fortune,’ answered Maud firmly. 
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‘IfI had not taunted him with being glad to get away from me 
and spend his holiday in Switzerland,’ she said, ‘ what a different 
life for him !’ 

What a different life for me too! Maud Christopherson might 
have thought, for she was silent for a while. 

‘Shall I tell you how Geoffry will obtain his release?’ she 
asked suddenly. 

‘Yes, please. Ido not seem to be so grateful for the means 
as I should be. And yet I am, too—heaven knows that.’ 

Maud related the story, or as much as she had learned of it 
from the hurried explanation of Geoffry Bridge last night, when he 
had spoken incoherently and in the huskiest of bass voices ; and she 
had listened, or tried to listen, thinking of something else mean- 
while, and having throughout that strange brief conference a pulsa- 
tion in her throat and bell-like voices singing in her ears. When 
it had all been related, and Mrs. Bridge had thanked her, Maud 
said with hesitation, 

‘Would you think me very eager to go away—very unkind to 
you, and too anxious to reach my mother’s side—if I were to ask 
you now to say good-bye ?’ 

‘ Before Geoffry comes ?’ 

- © Yes.’ 

‘If you wish it, Maud—it is for the best,’ said Mrs. Bridge. 

‘I wish it.’ 

Mrs. Bridge sighed, and said again, ‘ You will like to go before 
he comes ?’ 

‘I should like to go before that,’ repeated Maud. 

‘ You do not care to see him ?’ 

‘No—not now—not yet,’ said Maud feverishly. ‘ Pray let me 
go, if you can spare me.’ 

Mrs. Bridge did not offer any impediment in the way of Maud’s 
retreat. 

‘I can spare you, dear; I am very happy.’ 

Maud was prepared to depart five minutes afterwards. Her 
boxes had been packed long since, and Jenny Spanswick was ready 
to accompany her at a moment’s notice. All had been prepared in 
the first hours after daybreak; for Maud had not known rest, and 
had not sought for rest, since Geoffry Bridge had startled her. 

‘Going, then, for good?’ said Mrs. Bridge, when Maud came 
in again. 

‘ Yes, for the good of all of us, I trust,’ she answered. 

There were a few tears shed, and many thanks expressed; and 
then Maud, her new protégée, and her maid, drifted away for ever 

from Northumberland-street. 

When Geoffry Bridge arrived, he scowled at the strange servant 
who opened the door for him. 
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‘ Where is Mrs. Bridge ?’ 

‘ Sitting in the parlour, sir, waiting for you.’ 

‘Ah! that’s well,’ he said. ‘And Miss Christopherson, where 
is she ?” 

‘ She’s been gone away, sir, with her boxes, nigh on two hours.’ 

‘Not coming back, then ?’ he said quickly. 

‘No, sir. I heard her wish Mrs. Bridge good-bye ; and she gave 
me two sovereigns for my trouble, bless her, for the real lady that 
she is; I didn’t mind trouble for her.’ 

‘Yes, yes—don’t talk so much. Where has she gone ?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir.’ 

‘Ah! it does not matter. Gone away, then!’ 

At the door of the old room, with a strong grasp upon the 
handle he was about to turn, he said to himself again, 

‘Gone away, then—without a wish to see me, or a thought of 
the wish that I had to see her. Gone for ever at last !’ 

Then he turned the handle sharply, and like a clever actor as he 
was upon an emergency, he went towards his grandmother radiant 
with smiles, and with his strong arms outstretched to take the 
poor woman in their clasp. 

‘Ah, old lady—proud old mother !—didn’t we both say that 
we should live this down, and be as free and happy together as we 
have ever been? Did we not know better than all the rest of the 
doubtful and fretful ones? So the good luck comes round again !’ 

But as she hid her withered face on his broad chest, and sobbed 
with joy there, he looked grimly over her shoulder at the very spot 
where he had kissed Maud Christopherson last night, and thought 
of his lost love. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE LOVER’S RETURN. 


Mrs. Lawson was not prepared for the visit of her daughter 
before luncheon, still less for the announcement that Maud was back 
with her for good. She was pleased to welcome her; for of late 
days she had learned to miss her very much. Years of indifference 
or of harshness from her second husband had worn away the past 
romance about him, and it was an uphill life for her, with her weak- 
ness and obstinacy, and his hard temper to combat at every step. 
She wanted attention, for she was fond of it, and had had it in the 
days when her first husband had spoiled her; and Mr. Lawson, it 
was certain, paid no one attention save himself. Vanity was in- 
grained in her, and only her maid flattered her now; and missing 
much that had made life pleasant, and encountering a great deal to 
balk her, she thought of Maud as the daughter who had borne with 
her and loved her. She believed that she loved Maud too ; perhaps 
she did, despite her spasmodic affection and capriciousness; and 
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she was certain that she had missed her more during those few 
weeks than she had done during all those years in which Maud, 
stung by much unkindness, had held aloof from her and her new 
husband. 

But Mrs. Lawson had a bad way of showing her affection, which 
was always accompanied by a hundred little reproaches. And after 
Maud had been welcomed back, and taken to her breast and kissed, 
she was told that she had not done well in devoting herself exclu- 
sively to Mrs. Bridge’s sorrows; and that she, the mother, should 
have been considered more. Maud was her own mistress; but she 
should remember that her mother was ill, and needed care and sym- 
pathy, and that she had only her daughter to look to. She said 
nothing against Lawson—and this was an admirable act of self- 
repression in a querulous woman, who was too proud to own that 
she had made a mistake in life—but a husband was not like a 
daughter, after all. 

Maud bore this, and a great deal more than this, and complained 
not. She sat in the drawing-room of her mother’s apartments in 
the great hotel very still and passive, betraying not any of her old 
restlessness under inflictions of the kind, but meekly regarding the 
carpet at her feet, and by her silence tacitly acknowledging the truth 
of every word that was spoken. Mrs. Lawson thought this for 
a while; then, as a new idea crossed her mind, she said suddenly 
and sharply, 

‘I don’t believe that you are listening to me, Maud.’ 

‘Am I not?’ she said dreamily. ‘ Possibly I have wandered a 
little from the subject. What were you saying, mamma? What 
had I done last that was unkind and unfeeling? O, I remember!’ 

‘I did not say unkind and unfeeling, but—’ 

‘But need we talk any more of past mistakes,’ said Maud, be- 
coming alive to the present at last, ‘when we have much in the 
future to consider ? when I am here at your side, and don’t want to 
stray away any more ?’ 

‘I wish that I could rely upon you; and yet there’s Evesby 
now. O dear, I shall be sorry and proud too when you are a lady 
of title. I must come very often to see you, Maud, and make-up 
for it that way. Sometimes I think,’ she added, ‘ that my happiest 
time will be when you have a home of your own, and I can stay with 
you a great deal. Lawson will be immersed in politics then.’ 

‘You will be always welcome,’ said Maud. ‘I shall be for ever 
out of school, with only a husband to chide me.’ 

‘That is a hint, I suppose ?’ asked Mrs. Lawson quickly. 

‘Yes,’ said Maud, kissing her, and stealing her arms round 
her; ‘for I must not have everybody scolding me, mamma. When 
my husband finds fault, I must come to the mother for consolation 
—daughters always do, you know.’ 
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‘ Ah, husbands are dreadful things!’ said Mrs. Lawson; ‘and 
though Evesby would not hurt the hair of a worm’s head, I am sure 
you will be glad to come to me, my dear; and I shall be glad to 
come to you.’ 

Of which last fact there was very little doubt ; for she was build- 
ing upon it already, now that her daughter’s engagement was a 
settled thing. 

There was a fresh subject for complaint when luncheon was 
served, and Mr. Lawson had returned from a stroll in the Park. 
Maud had kept her communication until then, with a wise regard to 
the old instruction of avoiding vain repetitions. At luncheon she 
spoke of her protégée, who was too shy to join them at present; of 
a young woman in whom she had been interested from her girlhood, 
and in whose future welfare she took interest. Something of the 
story the mother had heard before, but not all; and very briefly 
Maud detailed it, and alluded to her hopes of turning to Jenny 
Spanswick’s moral advantage the study of her next few years. She 
asked no advice in this matter, but expressed her intentions, and 
looked calmly from one to another as she summed-up the position. 
There was a blankness on the faces of Mr. and Mrs. Lawson, but no 
opposition was offered to the new crotchet; it was not policy to 
oppose when Mand looked and spoke in that way. Mrs. Lawson only 
said, 

‘I wonder what Lord Evesby will say to it ?’ 

‘Lord Evesby will not be consulted in this matter,’ replied 
Maud quietly. ‘This is a woman’s business, in which only a wo- 
man can take interest.’ 

An hour after luncheon Lord Evesby arrived, and was welcomed 
by these three members of a far from united family. They were 
united in being glad to see him, however, although he was immedi- 
ately struck with Mand’s pale face. 

‘You have not been well, dearest,’ he said, when the Lawsons 
had discreetly left them together. ‘I hope that you have not been 
unhappy at home since I haye been away. I will not have that.’ 

‘I have not been at home, Alfred,’ she replied. ‘ Did not my 
last letter reach you, telling you of Mrs. Bridge and her great 
trouble ?’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘I have been travelling about on absurd and 
special missions. What has happened ?’ 

Maud related the story; and he listened with that polite atten- 
tion which was due from a gentleman to a lady, but he was not 
greatly interested, Maud could see. It was a hard position for Mr. 
Bridge, certainly, he hinted, and lucky for Bridge that he had got 
off with flying colours ; and Maud must have been very much worried, 
despite all her kindness in assisting these people, by the complexi- 
ties of the case, That accounted for her looking pale and worn; it 
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was a very good thing that he had come back to take care of her for 
himself. 

Maud started, coloured, and for a moment looked afraid of him. 

‘I think it is time, dear, that I took care of you in earnest,’ he 
said, pitching his voice into that low tender key which had had its 
effect that summer at the Woodlands; ‘and that we announce our 
engagement to the world. I have written to my sisters, and told 
them all,—see what a bad one I am to keep a secret, Maud!’ 

‘ And your sisters ?’ 

‘Are ready with their congratulations, and anxious to see you. 
You must not mind a little starchiness at first; but that will soon 
wear off when they know you better, and love you as I do.’ 

‘As you do?’ said Maud mournfully ; ‘ will their affection and 
yours be identical, then ?’ 

‘Why, no. But you understand what I mean,’ he replied: 
‘that they will like you very much, because you are a good dear 
girl, and can hold your head up as proudly as they, when the occa- 
sion requires it. My sisters would have never admired a quiet, 
meek, unanimated little woman; but a woman who can take her 
own part, and speak-up for herself, they will be glad to welcome as 
their brother’s wife.’ 

-* They are very kind,’ said Maud; ‘I hope that I shall like 
them ; I do not feel quite certain of it at present. And now, Evesby 
—Alfred,’ she added, turning very quickly to him, and looking with 
a strange intentness into his face, ‘ are you sure that you love me— 
that from the first it has been really love which has lasted all these 
years ?’ 

‘It has been really love, my pretty sceptic,’ he replied. 

‘ Really love ?’ she repeated. 

‘Knowing no deviation; looking forward to you, and approach- 
ing to you step by step persistently, despite your coldness, and the 
silence of those four years in which I missed you; despite each and 
every obstacle, until you came shyly to my heart one night.’ 

He put his arms round her and kissed her cheek; and she did 
not turn away and fly into one of her passions, as she had done last 
night, when Geoffry Bridge was rude. The lover’s kiss reminded 
her of that incident, and she wondered whether it were right to hide 
it away from him, as a reminiscence painful and acute, with which 
he had no connection—which was the secret of a man who loved 
her very hopelessly, and whose passion she had pitied so much, that 
the glow of its romance had lingered with her and dazed her with 
its ardency. She wondered at more than that—whether this Lord 
Evesby had ever loved her, despite those protestations just uttered 
with a marvellous fluency—had ever really loved. her, for all his 
stout assertion, and really looked to her as to his one hope and 
happiness. And then the instant afterwards she was crying on his 
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breast so passionately and convulsively, that he held his breath with 
dismay before saying, 

‘Maud dearest—my own dear girl—what is it ?—what is it 
now ?” 

There was no mistake in his affection and solicitude; the tears 
were in his own blue eyes at her grief; he had turned as pale as 
herself, and his voice was husky with emotion. 

‘O Evesby, if it should be a mistake of yours, say so in time. 
I am learning to love you—with all my heart. I am striving to do 
that, in fulfilment of the promise with which you were content 
when you asked me to become your wife. And I thought that I 
had done so; and then I grew fearful of what was right—of what 
you thought of me—of my own precipitation—and I—I would have 
been almost glad to set you free !’ 

‘To set me free, Maud!’ he exclaimed; ‘what nonsense !’ 

‘To have set myself free, then; and thought of it all again, 
and tried just as hard—I—TI would have promised that, Alfred—to 
have loved you, feeling that it was right and just. And just,’ she 
repeated firmly. : 

‘My dear Maud, those Bridges have been too much for you— 
their trials have been yours—and this is the reaction. I am very 
glad that I am back.’ 

‘So am I,’ Maud said; ‘I am very glad of that.’ 

‘ You are kind to say so,’ he replied; ‘but you were always an 
outspoken girl, and I think that drew me to you first. What a 
love that was, and how I built upon your consent then! Do you 
remember my going away before the great quarrel ?’ 

‘Yes; well ?’ 

‘I could have killed myself—I did think of it; but I had not 
the courage, Maud,’ he said; ‘and I was awfully despairing after- 
wards. Iwas wild after that; I think that I drank a little; I know 
—everybody knows—that I gambled a great deal; and then we 
met again, and all my virtues stole back one by one at the sight of 
you. Ah! I was a bad fellow till your goodness saved me.’ 

‘I have something to be proud of, then,’ said Maud, smiling at 
him. 

‘Yes, April face, you have.’ 

He kissed her again, tenderly and softly, and again Maud 
thought of Geoffry Bridge, and shivered, and dropped from the pre- 
sent company and the hotel sitting-room to the past night and that 
Northumberland-street front parlour. Should she tell him?—would 
it not be fairer to tell him? Yes, she would. 

‘I have something to confess, Alfred, that will surprise you a 
little,’ she said. 

‘I am not fond of surprises, Maud. I like to be gradually led 
up to a revelation, being a weak and nervous fellow,’ he said, laugh- 
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ing. ‘ You know that I am not strong-minded, that I am impres- 
sionable—easily led away ; but, thank heaven, easily led back again 
—not the worst of men, by a great deal.’ 

‘You are on defence to-day, Alfred ; have you any little confes- 
sion to make me in your turn ?’ 

‘Who?—I?’ he said, reddening suddenly. ‘O,I have confessed 
all to you long since. Why should I conceal anything from you? 
—what have I a right to conceal ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered Maud; ‘and believing that between man 
and woman who are pledged to each other, as between man and 
wife who are bound to each other for life, there should not be with- 
held even the shadow of a secret, I am going to tell you a plain 
story. And if I have been to blame—and you shall be my judge— 
I will take my scolding and my punishment with grave humility.’ 

‘I am getting interested.’ 

He passed his arm round her, and drew her to his side; and 
she sat by him, looking down, and considering how she should begin. 
Once more the desire to keep the secret to herself stole over her as 
she sat there; and the sense of misery and isolation returned, even 
with her lover’s arm around her waist. 

‘Well, Maud, I am all attention,’ he said, after a long silence. 

With the hand that had not drawn Maud closer to his side he 
had begun to toy with a large golden locket hanging from the hair- 
guard to which his watch was attached; and the action arrested 
Maud’s notice very strangely. He was in no hurry for the revela- 
tion, and not at all excited by it; but with one leg crossed over the 
other, and with Maud nestling to him, and‘her fair head almost 
inclined to droop upon his shoulder in her confidence, he could have 
sat there all day, and felt that it was a happy situation, and far to 
be preferred to diplomacy. So he jingled his locket in his hand, 
and waited until the surprise came of which she had spoken—or, at 
all events, a surprise for which he was unprepared. 

Suddenly there was a slow movement away from him—an almost 
imperceptible movement at first, which increased until he tightened 
his hold a little, when her hands touched the one at her waist, and 
removed it and his arm from the encircling fold which she had toler- 
ated. There was the same slowness of movement in it all, as 
though she were in her sleep; and when he looked at her eagerly 
and with an on-coming sense of fear—for it had scarcely come yet 
—there was indeed a white face to scare him—a greenish-white 
face, in which there seemed nothing but two great gray eyes glaring 
at the locket which he still held in his left hand. 

‘Maud,’ he whispered. But she did not answer him; and he 
did not guess at the meaning of it all, until her hands went slowly 
forth towards the locket also. Then for a minute his heart stopped, 
and he felt sick and ill—it was only for one brief minute, but he 
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remembers it now. It was the greatest shock but one of his whole 
weak life. 

‘ What is it ?’ he asked again, ‘ this ?’ 

‘ Yes—this locket,’ she said; ‘let me look at it, Evesby.’ 

She leant forward, touched it, and opened it. There was a 
crystal glass within, and a black-silk lining behind it—nothing else. 

‘Where is the portrait ?’ she asked sharply. 

‘ What portrait?’ he said; ‘O, my sister’s! I lost that at Paris 
somehow, dear.’ 

The locket dropped from her hands, and she sat back still far- 
ther away from him. 

‘ Your sister !—yes, you said it was your sister when I saw it 
by chance the day after we were engaged to one another. And it 
was your sister’s likeness, then ?’ 

‘To be sure it was,’ he said, with an odd short laugh; ‘are 
you afraid it was anybody else’s ?” 

‘No—not afraid,’ said Maud, looking steadily at him. ‘ Shall 
I see this sister too—and shortly ?’ 

‘When she comes from Milan with her husband; or when we 
visit her abroad ?’ 

‘ I should know her anywhere.’ 

‘What a memory you have!’ he replied a little nervously, and 
with the same forced air of lightness. ‘ How is it possible that you 
can remember the portrait that I used to carry here ?’ 

‘I don’t know—TI think I can,’ she said, with the same thought- 
ful utterance. ‘I was struck by the face, and tried to learn it by 
heart.’ : 

‘ Why was that, Maud ?’ 

‘TI thought to myself that it was a sad kind face—not a proud 
one which would turn away, or assume a superciliousness that would 
set her brother’s wife against her from the first. And yet how 
mistaken one may be in faces! Have you another portrait of your 
sister—a carte-de-visite, or anything ?’ she asked. 

‘No, I have not, Maud. Why this sudden interest in her? I 
cannot make it out. Is it part of the little secret of which you have 
been speaking ?’ 

‘No!’ she answered with considerable decision, and even with 
an angry stamp of her foot as she rose. 

He was terribly perplexed ; but he said, 

‘Maud, what does this mean ?’ 

‘I will tell you presently—not now,’ she said. 

‘ And the little confession—’ 

‘I have no confession to make to you—yet,’ she added, after a 
slight pause. ‘I must go; I would rather not stop here any longer 
—I am not well. I shall see you at dinner; I shall be better then.’ 

She went hurriedly from him; and Lord Evesby dropped into 
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his chair again, and tried to think-out the mystery, and to wonder 
if it were possible that she had such an excellent memory as she 
had boasted already that morning. Failing to think in peace and 
quietness after she had gone, he went away, found his hat, and 
walked up the Strand, considering the position, and weighing pro- 
babilities against improbabilities with scrupulous exactness. 


CuHarTter XVI. 


ANOTHER ACTRESS. 


Mavp had not gone to her own room to think, but to find Jenny 
Spanswick, who was considerably startled at her looks as she con- 
fronted her. Jenny had been writing a long letter to her father in 
her own room, and was full of hope that Marmaduke would exoner- 
ate William Spanswick from a great deal of the blame which had 
attached to him, now that he had made one confession, and possibly 
felt the better for it. She was writing the address when Maud 
entered, closed the door, and took a seat immediately in front of her. 

‘Has—has anything fresh happened?’ she asked; ‘is there 
more bad news upon its way to us ?’ 

‘I don’t know—I can’t say what is bad news, Jenny,’ answered 
Maud. ‘ My head aches, my temples throb violently. Give me a 
glass of water, Jenny, or I shall drop.’ 

Jenny was holding the water-glass to her the instant afterwards. 

‘ Shall I send—’ 

‘ Send for no one!’ cried Maud sharply; ‘ but sit down—here, 
opposite. I want you to think—to think for me.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Jenny. 

‘ Now, do not begin to stare me out of countenance,’ said Maud 
peevishly. ‘ You remember Lord Evesby, the gentleman whom we 
met in the railway-carriage going down to Hastings? You said so.’ 

‘ Yes, I remember him perfectly,’ said Jenny. 

‘IT have been thinking all at once what you said to me last night 
— it did not affect me then; now it does, seriously and sharply. 
Why is he not good enough for me ?’ 

‘ Did I say that ?’ asked Jenny. 

‘ Yes; was there any reason for thinking so, besides your idea 
of my own superlative excellence ?’ asked Maud, a little scornfully. 

‘Give me time, please, Miss Maud. Heaven knows, I don’t 
wish to deceive you in anything ; but I must think a little before I 
answer you.’ 

‘ Before you answer me with an evasion, do you mean ?’ cried 
Maud Christopherson, with her white hands clenched, and her eyes 
blazing with the passion that was in her; ‘if you dare—if you dare, 
Jenny! Girl, you know something of Lord Evesby, and have hid- 
den it from me all your life.’ 
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‘I was hiding it from you until I had time to find out all the 
truth,’ said Jenny; ‘ and then I should have acted for the best.’ 

‘ What is for the best must not be left to your consideration. 
Now, tell me all—and quickly.’ 

‘ Give me time to think,’ pleaded Jenny Spanswick again. 

‘Ten minutes to think fairly, then—not an instant to deceive 

‘ Am I likely to do that ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ cried Maud ; ‘why should I believe in any- 
thing now—in any good, in any honour or truth? Why should I 
trust in you for an instant ?’ 

‘ Ten minutes, then,’ was all that Jenny replied to this. 

Maud was very excited and impatient, but she waited the al- 
lotted time, although she looked at her watch every moment with a 
nervous eagerness. There was something to tell her; there was 
a connecting link between that portrait in the locket and the actress 
who had come to Northumberland-street to see Miss Day, between 
Lord Evesby and that woman. It was her portrait which Maud had 
seen in the locket, and meeting the actress, Maud had wondered 
very much where she had seen her face before. Was this pitiable 
story mapping itself out to her as she sat there? and could she 
read it very plainly from the beginning to the end? She thought 
she could before Jenny spoke a word ; but then, had she not always 
been a suspicious woman? The actress knew her too, and was 
acquainted with her engagement. Could she not read that by the 
light of her better knowledge? And Jenny had discovered the 
truth, and had not told her last night how she had been duped! 
What a weak, sinful, and miserable world it was! And what 
knaves and hypocrites at every street-corner! No, she should not 
have faith in any one again; and in her estimate of human motives, 
of human character, she would confess herself totally unlearned. If 
there had been any living being whom she could have believed that 
she was reading like a book, it was the man who had sought her for 
a wife. And now! 

The ten minutes expired, and she said ‘ Jenny,’ in cold hard 
tones. Time had been full of doubt and sad expectancy, but it had 
helped to steel her nerves for the shock. 

Jenny did not answer for a moment; then she said, 

‘I don’t know what to do.’ 

‘ Have you seen Lord Evesby since the day we went to Hast- 
ings ?’ she asked imperiously. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ How many times ?’ 

‘ Once.’ 

‘ When ?’ 

‘ At a party at Miss Day’s this summer.’ 


me 
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‘ This summer—O, this summer, Jenny ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Try and recollect the date.’ 

‘ It was a little while before Mr. Bridge went down to Brayling. 
He came late to fetch away a lady, and said his name was Mr. 
Edwards. I showed him upstairs.’ 

‘ And the lady was Mrs. Edwards ?’ 

‘7.’ 

‘ And they went away together ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ That was their last meeting, perhaps; he came from me to 
break off the connection between them, thinking what an honourable 
and manly act he was doing,’ she said bitterly ; ‘ and she has been 
fretting ever since for the loss of this nobleman’s protection. Great 
heavens! this nobleman /’ she cried, with increasing scorn. 

‘I would not judge too quickly, Miss Maud,’ said Jenny. 

Maud almost laughed. 

‘It is odd to be advised by Jenny Spanswick!’ she said. ‘ It 
raises one’s sense of humour; but it is not bad advice. I will not 
judge too quickly. He is fond of actresses, poor fellow! He shall 
see what an actress I can be!’ 

She thought of this for awhile. 

‘Finish your letter, Jenny,’ she said at last, rising. ‘I will 
not trouble you again. Thank you for the information. But why 
did you not tell me last night? Do you know that that man has 
talked of love to me to-day ?’ she said, shuddering. 

‘I did not think that he was very bad,’ said Jenny; ‘I thought 
that he had been weak and foolish, and had given-up all folly when 
he came to know you.’ 

‘ Two years ago he talked of his undying love!’ muttered Maud; 
‘ but go on.’ 

‘ And I thought that if you loved him, it might break your heart 
to find out all the truth.’ 

‘ Women’s hearts had better break that way than afterwards, 
when there is no escape,’ said Maud sternly. ‘My poor Jenny, 
you might have dragged me down; you could have never raised me 
up.’ 

‘ But do people—does the world—regard his sin as wholly un- 
pardonable ?’ 

‘The world is very lenient and very forgiving, Jenny. I am 
an atom in the world, hard and angular. If it broke my heart— 
which it will not—to give him up, if I knew that I should drop dead 
at his feet, Jenny, I should resign him. I thank God now that I 
have been spared from loving him very deeply. I would be glad to 
know the worst of such a man before I tore the mask from him. 
The study is painful, but it may be profitable to me.’ 
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‘ He may be able to explain everything,’ said Jenny feebly. 

‘He may,’ was the dry answer. ‘ And now, Jenny, silence 
about this, until I speak of it again.’ 

Maud left the room, and Jenny was left to finish her letter of 
consolation to her father. Maud Christopherson did not show her- 
self until dinner-time ; then she came into the room, dressed in a 
sea-green silk, a colour which Lord Evesby had professed to like, 
and which he said always became her. She was very pale but very 
pretty that evening, and as he glanced towards her he gave quite a 
sigh of relief; for she smiled at him, and expressed a hope that she 
had not kept him waiting for his dinner. 

No, she had only kept him waiting impatiently for her, he said 
gallantly; and she smiled once more, after dropping her fan, and 
picking it up before he could do that kind office for her himself. 

‘Where is Mr. Lawson?’ she asked of her mamma, watching 
her admiringly from the couch. 

‘ He has just returned home,’ Mrs. Lawson replied. 

‘I have been looking for him everywhere this afternoon,’ said 
Evesby. ; 

To confer with him, thought Maud; to make sure how much 
she knew, and how much she guessed at, if she had been foolish 
enough to take Lawson into her confidence. Her stepfather knew 
very little; he could certainly say that he had seen her and Mrs. 
Edwards together—and that was a fact which would at least startle 
Lord Evesby. 

Lord Evesby had recovered his equanimity; he had been puzzled, 
it is true, but he had thought it all down. Maud might even have 
met Gussy at Northumberland-street, he thought with himself, and 
have been struck by her likeness to his sister; that was all, and 
that was easily reasoned away. Maud should not meet his sister at 
Milan for years, if he could help it; and years hence, what would 
be remembered of the locket, of Gussy, or .of his own foolish mis- 
take? He had escaped detection by a fluke, he believed; for Maud’s 
manner had been remarkable, and the deadly hue of her face he 
should always remember ; but it was evident that she had set aside 
her own suspicions, and he could afford to regard her calmly and 
solicitously, and to trust that she was better. 

‘ Yes, better and stronger,’ she replied. 

He was glad to hear that, and he said so warmly. Maud 
thanked him, and smiled again before she took up the evening paper 
which he had been perusing. 

‘ Any news to-night ?’ she asked. 

‘ There’s an account of young Bridge’s release without a stain 
upon his character, as the magistrates always say,’ said Evesby. 
‘That Marmaduke Spanswick must have been a clever fellow at 
figures in his way.’ 
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Maud’s answer rose to her lips, but she checked it. He is only 
a clever villain who is never found out, she was upon the point of 
saying; and that might have betrayed her wounded pride, and the 
sense of acute suffering which she was experiencing at that moment. 
She must know the best or the worst of this character that had so 
long deceived her ; and then let her have as much faith in humanity 
afterwards as it was possible for her in the wicked world about her. 

She was an actress that night; she had been so outspoken, and 
so prone to betray her feelings at the least incident that pleased or 
irritated her, that to dream of Maud Christopherson’s disguising 
herself, and smiling pleasantly with a great stab at her heart, was 
an utter impossibility. She read the evening paper till her step- 
father’s arrival. She was deeply interested in the acquittal of Geoffry 
Bridge, after he had appeared to answer to his charge that morning, 
and read every line bearing on the case; then she searched the 
newspaper for the advertisement of the new burlesque, and the 
reappearance of Miss Eglinford upon the stage. 

At dinner she was very good company, and Lawson said after- 
wards that he had never known Maud in such excellent spirits. 

‘See what love can do, Evesby,’ he said, when they were to- 
gether over their wine, and Maud and her mother had passed into 
the drawing-room ; ‘she has been as dull and as pettish as ever 
since you have been away—that is, during the little time that we 
have had a chance of seeing her.’ 

‘ She is a dear girl,’ said Evesby. 

‘ Ye-es, when she takes to anybody perhaps, and she has cer- 
tainly taken to you,’ replied Lawson. ‘And now about that old 
flame, Gussy.’ 

‘ Ah, yes.’ 

‘I have been to her place to-day,’ said Lawson, lowering his 
voice, ‘and she will not give-up the stage. You have broken your . 
promise ; why should she keep hers? she says.’ 

‘ That was all you could get out of her, then ?’ 

‘ Except that you need not be afraid—she will not betray you.’ 

‘ But somebody else will,’ he said dismally. 

‘ And if you are found out, why, you have only acted more hand- 
somely than ninety-nine out of a hundred would have done,’ said he ; 
‘and what can Maud say after your marriage ?’ 

‘ What would she say before ?’ 

‘ She will never have the chance to air her ridiculous crotchets 
of what is right or wrong,’ cried Lawson. ‘ We will go down to 
Brayling on Monday, and after that we will hurry-on the match. I 
am pressed for money; I must have some money back, Evesby. 
Maud does not pay as she should do for her share of a big house, 
considering what her income is, and I am being driven into a corner.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Evesby restlessly ; ‘don’t worry me just now. 
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Don’t talk of these matters here; I’m nervous—I have received a 
shock this afternoon.’ 

‘ Then we will have a stroll in the Park to-morrow forenoon, and 
hold a conference together ; it is a pity that you should feel nervous,’ 
said Lawson, with a sneer. 

‘ There will be a long history of Gussy to-morrow in the Sunday 
papers; and some knowing fool or other will drop a hint of where 
she has been. Tibbs of the Scarecrow for one; he was always fond 
of Gussy, who made eyes at him for the sake of his notices, the 
jade !’ 

Lawson laughed at this; but Evesby looked still more serious. 

‘ This will make a lunatic of you,’ said Lawson suddenly. ‘ Why 
do you not intercept Gussy at the stage-door to-night, and persuade 
her to drop the idea—sham illness, or anything? She will give in, 
and even disappoint a British public, if you put on the indignation 
stop, and threaten to cut-off her pension.’ 

‘I cannot be indignant with her; she behaved well, poor Gus, 
and I need not have been afraid of her facing Maud. I can never 
stand her tears again, man.’ 

‘Ah! Will you have a cigar ?’ 

‘No; I am going into the drawing-room.’ 

In the drawing-room they found Maud standing by the open 
window, fanning herself. 

‘ Dearest, are you ill again ?’ cried Evesby. 

‘I feel the heat. Perhaps you are right, and those Bridges 
have been too much for me. I think that I must ask you to let 
me say good-night.’ 

‘If you went for a little walk in the night-air with me—’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Maud quickly; ‘and it must be good- 
night, if you will allow me—if I have your permission, my lord ?’ 

‘A long night’s rest will do you good, child,’ observed Mrs. 
Lawson. ‘ You are quite right, and Lord Evesby will excuse you. 
I think it is very late; what a time you men have been over your 
wine !’ 

Maud withdrew, and presently Mrs. Lawson began to doze. 

‘ Shall we go for a walk, and smoke a cigar together?’ asked 
Mr. Lawson. 

‘ If you like—and with Mrs. Lawson’s consent.’ 

Mrs. Lawson gave her consent; and they went down the lift to 
the hall-door and the street. 

‘Which way ?’ said Evesby. 

‘I am going to the Thespian, to see Gussy’s début,’ said Law- 
son, grinning very much like a fiend, if fiends are ever allowed to 
grin, poor things ! 

‘I am not,’ said Lord Evesby firmly. 

So the two friends went separate ways. 

Seconp Series, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XI. KK 
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CuapterR XVII. 


AT THE THEATRE. 


Tue Royal Thespian Theatre was crowded from floor to ceiling ; 
it was a grand night; it was a fashionable night; it was a memor- 
able night for old playgoers and young ones. Gussy Eglinford was 
not a dead letter yet ; she had not been so long away from the stage 
as to have ‘ died out of knowledge,’ and her fame as a clever actress 
and singer was still a record on the books. Critics were partial to 
flattering new favourites by comparing them with Gussy Eglinford ; 
and all the theatrical world of London was astir on that Saturday 
night when necessity—the stern necessity of forgetting how one man 
had deceived her—drove her once more towards the old vortex. 
There was not a spare place in the house, the disappointed mem- 
bers of the public were assured who came late for stalls and boxes ; 
there was no standing-room in pit or gallery, and that glorious word 
‘Full’ was up at every entrance. Even the man who opened the 
carriage- and cab-doors—the regular man attached to the establish- 
ment, and not one of the keen-eyed nimble-footed outsiders whom 
that man regarded with scorn and loathing as they dodged him round 
the vehicles—was swollen with appropriate pride at the success of 
his ‘employers. 

There were two applicants for admission some hours after the 
house was full, and both, by their perseverance and ingenuity, con- 
trived, in the face of opposing obstacles, to obtain admission. The 
first was a gentleman of confident demeanour and imposing swagger, 
who pooh-poohed every protestation of the gentleman at the box- 
entrance that there was not a corner to be found where he could put 
him. 

‘IT am not to be done like this!’ he shouted. ‘Take my card 
in to Miss Eglinford, and tell her that I have come on purpose to 
witness her reappearance. Iam an old friend. She knew I was 
coming; I told her so this afternoon.’ 

‘ You can’t come in—it is really of no use, sir. The house is—’ 

‘Who says it is not?’ cried Lawson. ‘ Will you do as I ask 
you, sir, or, damn it! am I to go round to the stage-door ? “Where 
is the manager? [I insist upon seeing the manager immediately.’ 

The manager was forthcoming, and Mr. Lawson protested to him 
that he had been treated with great rudeness by a subordinate offi- 
cial—the official turned as white as a sheet at this—and that he was 
a friend of Miss Eglinford’s, and had promised her faithfully to do 
his best to support her that evening. There was his card, and he 
should feel obliged by its being put into Miss Eglinford’s hands 
forthwith. 

‘Of course, as Miss Eglinford’s friend, you can pass,’ said the 
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manager, taking the card that had been proffered him,-and evidently 
intending to show it to the lady presently; ‘but you will not find 
any room. You may get a glimpse of the stage over the boxes, and 
that’s all I can do for you.’ 

Mr. Lawson inclined his head stiffly, and entered the house with- 
out paying a sixpence for admission—a fact over which he chuckled 
so much to himself in the lobby, that a box-keeper’s assistant thought 
he was choking. 

The second comer was a lady in a long gray cloak, which covered 
her dress and touched the ground; it was a favourite waterproof 
garment, with which she had defied the winter rains at Brayling, 
and she had selected it that night as a screen to her, and to her 
sea-green dress beneath. She had not observed the word ‘ Full’ at 
the entrance-doors, and she walked to the pigeon-hole on her right 
hand and put down a sovereign. 

‘ The house is quite full,’ said the man within. 

‘Never mind,’ replied the lady ; ‘ take my money, please.’ 

‘ But there is no place for you, ma’am, anywhere.’ 

‘I must enter,’ said Maud. ‘ Where is the manager of the 
house ?’ 

‘ He cannot be seen.’ 

‘I will see Miss Eglinford, then,’ Maud said, after a pause. 
‘Send in my card to her.’ 


The gentleman at the box-entrance advanced, and heard a por- 
tion of the dialogue. Experience had rendered him more civil, for 
the manager had only lately given him what he termed a ‘ wigging’ 
for his late insolence to a friend of Miss Eglinford’s. 

‘TI beg your pardon, madam, but it’s quite impossible.’ 

‘I don’t care to see the stage—I don’t regard any amount of 


b] 


inconvenience ;’ and Maud put the sovereign into his hand as she 
spoke. He was amazed, and a great lump rose in his throat. If 
she did not mind standing in the lobby, and looking over the boxes 
with the crowd—for there was a crowd even there—she could enter, 
and she need not take her bonnet off. She murmured her thanks, 
and entered at the invitation. 

The house was intensely hot with gas and human life, but she 
did not regard it after the first few minutes of her entrance. The 
curtain was down, and there was a noise everywhere, at which she 
shrunk with dismay; but even that was quickly recovered from, and 
she was firm and undaunted in the purpose which she had set her- 
self. There was a row of men and women—but principally of men 
—closely packed round the back of the circle, and it was difficult 
to see the stage ; but Maud took her stand, and waited patiently. 
Suddenly a gentleman passed, looked at her, hesitated, stopped, 
took up his place beside her, and tried to peer through the deep 
lace of her veil. 
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‘Tam afraid that you are as unfortunate as myself in hoping to 
obtain a glimpse of the burlesque to-night,’ he said, in the most 
insinuative of voices. 

‘Iam afraid that I am,’ said Maud, putting up her veil to 
breathe. ‘ How long have you been here ?’ 

‘Good God!’ he ejaculated, in his intense astonishment. ‘ How 
—how long, do you say? O, not a minute! I knew you directly. 
What a joke, eh ?’ 

‘ Where ?’ asked Maud. 

‘ Why, in your coming out like this,’ said Lawson. ‘ Feigning 
a headache, too! O, Maud!’ 

‘ Where is your friend ?’ asked Maud; and she regarded him so 
sternly, that he was assured from that moment, thoroughly assured, 
that the grim facts had come to light. 

‘Who? Do you mean Lord Evesby ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I fancy that he went back to the hotel. He complained of 
being tired, and bade me good-night. He has travelled many miles 
to-day, Maud.’ 

‘ He has not come in yet ?’ 

‘Here? O, no; you'll not catch him in here! That’s not 
likely.’ 

“He was at the stage-door a few minutes since—perhaps he 
will come in that way.’ 

‘He—who? Lord Evesby? Impossible !’ 

‘Iam not likely to be mistaken. He appeared to be waiting 
for some one—or for an answer from some one, perhaps,’ said 
Maud; ‘from whom, now ?’ 

‘I—I don’t know. If you are jealous, why do you not say so? 
don’t question me.’ 

‘I will not again; for I have done with you, Mr. Lawson—now, 
and for ever.’ 

‘What do you mean? Maud, my dear girl, what have I 
done ?’ 

‘You would have doomed me to a life’s unhappiness—that is 
all,’ she said, moving slowly from him. 

He did not attempt to follow her. He was at his wit’s end; he 
could not see his way; the game was over, and all was as a mist 
before him in the dull dense future, in whose brightness he had be- 
lieved. He stood there with his back to the stage, and with his 
hands in his pockets, cogitating for a while; then he made a plunge 
from the theatre into the street, thinking that he would make an 
effort to find Evesby: which effort he made, and failed in. After 
this he walked about the Temple to cool himself, and was seen no 
more till one o’clock in the morning, when he came in drunk and 
speechless. 
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Maud saw the burlesque out; it was the actress whom she 
wished to watch, not Lord Evesby. From that glimpse of the stage 
which she obtained over the shoulders of the crowd, she followed 
Gussy Eglinford, listened to the roar of the whole house—what a 
mighty roar it always is !—at her reappearance, and thought that 
she was very pretty, but looked ill already with excitement. 

. ‘How red her eyes are!’ some one said; ‘she looks as if she 
had been crying.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s the effect of the paint!’ added another. 

It was a dull burlesque, vapid and pointless, and by degrees the 
audience seemed to wake to the conviction that there was nothing 
in it, and not a great deal in the actress whom there had been a 
fierce struggle to see and hear that night. The old stagers mur- 
mured that she had fallen off, or that she would be better presently ; 
and the new stagers saw nothing in her, and said so. The applause 
grew fainter—people waited for something good, and did not get it 
—the actress on the stage began to look nervously at the pit, at 
the critics, at her fate. She broke down in one of her songs, and 
bowed herself off with an embarrassed smile, amidst a faint degree 
of hissing, making itself heard amidst some encouraging applause ; 
she came on again with the look of the picture in the locket—the 
look that was natural to her apart from the rouge and pearl-powder ; 
she said a few words more, then staggered to the wing again, and 
fainted. 

It was all over; it was a dead failure. Gussy Eglinford was 
too ill to appear again that night. The manager came forward and 
apologised. Miss Eglinford had met with an accident coming to 
the theatre, and had not recovered, when she felt it necessary to 
undertake her part at any risk, he explained; and he trusted to the 
kind indulgence of a British audience to excuse this unforeseen cala- 
mity. A little cheering and some vigorous hissing followed; and 
then the house broke up, and the crowd streamed into the streets 
to talk it over. 

Maud Christopherson went out with the crowd, looking very 
pale and firm still—like a woman whose task was not quite com- 
pleted. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


MAUD’S LAST ‘ LITTLE TEMPER.’ 


Gussy Eeuinrorp was a long while coming to herself, and it 
was half an hour after the public, balked of its gratification, had 
vacated the house, that she was stepping into her hired brougham 
outside the stage-door. She had received a little sympathy from her 
fellow-professionals, a word or two of kindness from the stage- 
manager; but the proprietor of the establishment—the man who 
made engagements—had gone home boiling with rage. 
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He would not stop even to give little Eglinford a piece of his 
mind: she should have known better—she should hear from him 
on Sunday morning. 

At the stage-door she encountered Lord Evesby, tall, and grim, 
and statuesque—a sentinel on duty. She shivered, went back a 
step, and then advanced towards him. 

‘ You know—you have heard that I failed ?’ 

‘What could have been expected?’ he replied; ‘ what did I tell 
you ?’ 

She stepped into the carriage, and he followed her. 

‘I will see you to your house,’ he said gravely, as she looked at 
him with surprise, ‘ unless I am very much in the way.’ 

‘No,’ she answered. 

When the carriage was moving, Gussy Eglinford, who sat on 
the seat opposite to his lordship, began to ery convulsively—to put 
her lace handkerchief to her eyes, and rock herself to and fro. 

‘It’s no use going on like this,’ said Evesby, after a while. 

‘It is all your fault,’ she sobbed forth; ‘you had no right to 
wait for me at the stage-door, and flurry me at the last moment 
by your fears and reproaches. It is all your fault—you know it 
is!" If I had not seen you to-night, I should have been successful 
enough.’ 

‘ You said that you would never attempt the stage again, and I 
had a right to remind you of your promise, Guss.’ 

‘ You broke yours. Why should you have been affected by my 
not keeping my word? It is all over. What amIto you? O, 
what am I to you now?’ 

Lord Evesby pulled at his whiskers, and attempted to regard 
with philosophy the grief of the woman who, a few years since, had 
given-up the stage for him. She was right—she was nothing to 
him. It had been arranged between them that they should part, 
and not see each other again; he was engaged to be married, and 
he had acted very honourably to her and Maud Christopherson, and 
should have been spared any unpleasant scenes of this description. 
But he was" not a hard-hearted man; we know even that he was 
one of those weak good-natured simpletons who by their very weak- 
ness create much of misery in a world that would be better without 
them. 

‘ There, don’t go-on like this, there’s a dear girl,’ he said, lean- 
ing across and taking her hand; ‘it cannot do any good. I am 
very sorry that I was at the stage-door waiting for you—it was an 
impulse to see you at the last moment, and I could not resist it. 
Never mind what I said; it is not likely that I should be such a 
scamp as to let you want money. There, Gus, forget everything, 
and forgive me.’ 

‘To think that I should have broken-down to-night—that I 
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should have been afraid of the faces!’ she wailed. ‘ What a fool ! 
what a talk about it in the papers, and everywhere else too! O 
dear! O dear! I wonder what is the easiest mode of killing my- 
self ?’ 

She snatched her hand from Evesby, and burst into a fresh tor- 
rent of tears. Her failure, and the blow to her vanity which that 
failure had caused, were as much on her mind—possibly more so— 
than Lord Evesby at that juncture ; but he did not see that; he 
was only affected by her intense sorrow. 

They were at Gussy’s apartments before he was aware, and she 
was still bemoaning her bitter fate, and protesting that she was 
tired of life. She was very much excited, very spasmodic and wild; 
but he must leave her to herself. 

As the door opened, the servant said, 

‘If you please, ma’am, there’s a lady waiting upstairs to see 





you. 
‘ Kitty Day!’ cried Gussy. ‘0O, I was sure that she would 
come! What a friend she always is to me!’ 

She ran upstairs, and forgot Lord Evesby, who was waiting at 
the door to say good-night, and to bless her in a fatherly manner. 
He was going away for good, he never intended to see her again, 
and he must say a few kind words, and beg her to believe that for 
his late harshness and its consequences he was intensely sorry. He 
would leave her in Miss Day’s hands, and give Miss Day a hint to 
watch her for a while, until her excitement had subsided. 

He went upstairs two at a time, and was close upon Gussy at 
the first-floor landing-place. She had not closed the door of her 
drawing-room behind her before he had passed in also—passed to 
the Nemesis that was awaiting him. 

‘ You !’ cried a sharp voice in his ears. ‘ Base as I knew you 
to be, I did not think you would come here !’ 

Was it possible that that was Maud Christopherson rising from 
a couch by the window facing him, and looking at him with all the 
scorn and passion of her nature? Yes, it was she! There was a 
gray cloak thrown over the green dress which she had worn at 
dinner—he knew the colour of her dress ; it was all reality, not a 
dream. She was there, the only woman he had ever loved, and 
who was never to believe him again ; who was from that night—how 
well he knew it!—to hate him for his sin and folly. 

He tried twice to say ‘ Maud,’ but his tongue was dry and hard, 
and he muttered something inarticulate, to which she did not reply. 
He was wholly defenceless and at her mercy. 

‘I have been waiting to see you, not him,’ said Maud, turning 
to the actress, ‘and to hear how he had deceived you by his specious 
promises ; to have sympathised with you, even—you poor fallen 
woman, dazzled by his rank, and giving up heaven for his patronage 
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— if you had been frank with me, as I thought you would be. But 
I have nothing to say now to either of you.’ 

She crossed towards the door, and Lord Evesby put out his arm 
to stop her. 

‘Maud!’ he cried at last, ‘hear the truth. Don’t think the 
worst of me!’ 

‘ Pray let me pass, my lord.’ 

‘ Not yet,’ he said eagerly and passionately ; ‘one explanation, 
even if I see you no more, if this is our last meeting, Maud.’ 

‘ This is our last meeting assuredly,’ she answered. 

But she paused, and he took hope from it for an instant ; his 
had been always a nature the most sanguine. 

‘Miss Eglinford will do me the justice to assert that it is all 
over between us—that it was to spare your knowing of a past miser- 
able folly that I have been in her company to-night ; that I have 
regarded my engagement to you as a compact the most sacred.’ 

He did not spare the feelings of the actress in his eagerness of 
defence ; but Gussy stood by him as his friend. 

‘ All this is true, Miss Christopherson—quite true!’ she cried ; 
‘he broke my heart by telling me of his love for you ; he cast me off 
directly that you were engaged to be his wife—in all honour and 
faith, he did. O dear!’ 

And the actress dropped into a chair and resumed her crying, 
from which the surprise of Maud’s appearance had distracted her. 

‘An honourable and faithful gentleman,’ said Maud ironically, 
‘with sufficient sense of feeling to withdraw from a sinful life when 
his engagement had been entered into with an innocent girl. How 
can I reply to this man of honour ?’ 

She had not softened towards him, he was certain now. The 
passion which had leaped to life at the sight of him had died out, 
or concentrated itselfinto a coldness and steeliness from which there 
was no mercy to be anticipated. He would have been glad for her 
to go without another word, if she would only spare him in that 
misery for which she would never give him credit, and pass. away 
even like this. He moved from the door, with head bent low and 
hands hanging by his side ; he could not look at her. 

‘I will reply to him, for my pride’s sake, thus,’ she said, ad- 
vancing a step nearer to him, and then pausing again, ‘ that I 
despise such honourable conduct, and feel that every word of love 
that has been uttered to me, and every profession of attachment 
which has been shown to me for years, has been a cool and calcu- 
lating lie !’ 

‘On my soul, no, Maud!’ he cried. 

‘ Your friends, when you tell them this, will exonerate you, and 
say you could not have acted more fairly,’ said Maud; ‘but I am 
somewhat strange, and have strange old-fashioned ideas, dating 
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from my Bible, of what should be right in man as in woman. And 
I thank my God, Evesby, that I have escaped you!’ 

‘O Maud, if a whole life’s atonement—’ 

‘Do you not see the impossibility of my respecting you even ?’ 
interrupted Maud, more eagerly; ‘or has your vanity misled you so 
completely ? Do you pity me, and see me in the future grieving for 
my loss ?—do you dare to see that ?’ 

‘ Your past love—’ 

‘I never loved you!’ cried Maud; ‘I struggled to love you, 
—that was all. I deceived myself, and turned away from all the 
truth about me, in the vain hope that love for one so good must 
come by the very force with which I opened my heart towards you, 
and shut it up from others. I would have married you in my self- 
deception, and in my moral blindness have never known my great 
mistake, if you had been an honest husband—and I would have 
rather married you than have proved you what you are. But to 
pass away from you, Evesby—lI know it now—is happiness.’ 

He stepped still farther aside, to allow of her egress, and kept 
his face averted from her. The vision had faded, and the romance 
had melted away. It was the last time they ever saw each other. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MAKING IT UP. 


At the Royal Thespian, on the night of Gussy Eglinford’s 
failure, Maud Christopherson had told Mr. Lawson that she had 
done with him for ever. She was as good as her word. She had 
been deceived by him—he had been anxious that she should marry 
Lord Evesby, knowing the sinful nature of the man’s life and con- 
cealing it from her, and with such a hypocrite she would no longer 
remain. The climax seemed to be reached when Maud, after a long 
interview with her mother, went away with Jenny Spanswick ; but 
it was not; for Mr. Lawson took flight from his creditors and his 
wife one early morning after this ; and it was discovered that much 
of rash speculation, and of ‘ rigging the market’ with bad shares of 
rotten companies in which he had been director—together with 
some other and darker transactions, which were whispered of in 
Brayling for years—had led completely to his ruin. Under these 
circumstances, and finding no friend in an ungrateful stepdaughter, 
who, despite a most touching letter which he wrote to her, refused 
absolutely to give-up her whole fortune in his favour, he disappeared 
one morning, and left his wife to get-on in the world without him, 
which she did very well indeed. This, after the first shock was 
over, and Maud had arranged with all honest creditors—there were 
some who were not honest, and were a trifle worse than Lawson— 
and had repurchased the Woodlands, when it had been brought to 
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the hammer at Dorchester. This, after the Spanswick frauds had 
been settled in a court of justice, and Marmaduke had received two 
heavy sentences for two separate offences, and one William ‘Spans- 
wick had got-off lightly with two years’ imprisonment, in considera- 
tion of mitigating circumstances which had cropped-up at the trial. 
This, before a bad moral ensued to a sad story—but we would pre- 
cipitate matters a little in this place—and Lord Evesby, in a fit of 
affection, or repentance, or pique, had married—to the amazement 
of the fashionable world, which had never, never heard of such a 
case before—one Gussy Eglinford, an actress, and had been eut by 
all his aristocratic friends. That story we would slur over, for 
there is no moral to it; for Gussy made him a good wife, and he 
was tolerably happy abroad ; and Gussy did not deserve to be happy, 
we know. Let the curtain drop over these weaklings—perhaps 
something will happen before they die or their children grow up. 

Maud and her mother lived at the Woodlands again, and Jenny 
Spanswick’s education recommenced. When her father’s time was 
up, Jenny was to go to him; and Maud had thoughts already of 
making the man, even with his prison character, a kind of over- 
looker of her estate; for she had seen him more than once with 
Jenny, and he had altered for the better, now that the heavy weight 
was off his mind. Jenny would be close at home to see to Mrs. 
Lawson, to whom Jenny Spanswick had taken a fancy, with that 
strange inconsistency for which, Maud thought, she had been re- 
markable once before at the Camberwell Asylum. And Mrs. Law- 
son had begun to like Jenny, because the girl was strangely patient 
also, and was fond of her. 

‘When you marry, Maud,’ she said one day to her daughter 
when Jenny was in the room, ‘I do not think I shall live with you 
and your husband, as I once fancied that I should. With a little 
place near here—for you will like the Woodlands, I know—and 
with Jenny for a companion, I shall be content enough. I cannot 
expect to be happy again, after Lawson’s cruel desertion of me; but 
if he never comes back, I shall know peace.’ 

‘Why do you think of my marrying ? I shall not marry, mamma.’ 

‘Yes, you will,’ said the mother confidently, ‘ when you see the 
man for whom you could give-up everything.’ 

‘I have seen him.’ 

‘Not Evesby? It was not he, child, I am sure.’ 

‘No, it was not he.’ 

‘Was it—’ 

Mrs. Lawson paused; she had become aware of Jenny Spans- 
wick’s presence in the room, and Jenny was not in the family secrets. 
But Jenny had heard Maud’s frank avowal, and it set her brooding 
for a few days. After which time she became brighter and lighter, 
and one day she said te Maud, 
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‘Is it not strange that the Bridges keep away from Brayling ?’ 

‘It is strange that Mrs. Bridge has not returned to her villa,’ 
replied Maud. ‘I shall be glad to see her again.’ 

‘ And her grandson ?’ asked Jenny archly. 

‘No, child, I shall not be glad to see him,’ said Maud, com- 
pressing her lips. ‘ Why do you think that I should ?” 

‘Because he is the man for whom you could have given-up 
everything. O, I remember that!’ 

‘ What, the man you loved, Jenny ?’ 

‘I have grown out of that. What is the use of loving a man 
whom you can never have for a husband,’ said Jenny pouting, ‘ and 
who loves somebody else too? Isee it all! I hope it will all come 
true.’ 

Maud shook her head. 

‘ It is not very likely.’ 

‘I said a little while ago, that Lord Evesby was not good enough 
for you; but I think this one is.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Maud, with a little sigh, ‘all men are hypocrites, 
Jenny.’ 

Did she think that Geoffry Bridge was a hypocrite also? and had 
her awakening to the consciousness of her first lover’s demerits ren- 
dered her sceptical of all sincerity? This Geoffry Bridge had pro- 
fessed a great deal. Did he mean all that he said, she wondered 

“very often, or was he only young, romantic, and weak? He never 
came to Brayling now. 

He was at Brayling the next week, to confute her reasoning ; 
and again she thought that she would not be glad to see him, when 
Jenny told her that it was known in the town that Mrs. Bridge and 
her grandson had arrived at the villa. 

The next day she saw him. He came in search of her to the 
old house wherein he had been a guest once; but he remained in 
the hall after asking to see her, as a servant might have done. 

‘He would prefer to remain in the hall,’ the servant replied, 
when Maud inquired if he were in the drawing-room. 

Maud thought that it was a strange proceeding, but she went 
into the hall a little timidly. He bowed very low, and seemed even 
surprised that Maud should offer her hand to him, which he took, 
however, with great eagerness, and shook within his own. 

‘ You will excuse my intruding, Miss Christopherson,’ he said ; 
‘but the old lady has returned to Brayling, and her first inquiry 
this morning is for you.’ 

‘T am glad of that; I will come and see her directly. Is she 
well ?” 

‘No, not very well,’ he answered ; ‘ not getting stronger, but 
growing weaker, I am afraid. But she is very happy with me.’ 

‘ But Mr. Merton ?’ 
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‘I have given-up Merton’s,’ said Geoffry, ‘and turned gentle- 
man ; that is, I am not doing anything at need 

‘ ‘Why not ?’ 

‘ The partnership was offered me again, and I declined to accept 
it,’ said Geoffry ; ‘ that’s all.’ 

‘ Why ?’ 

‘O, for-a simple reason. I discovered that Mr. Merton had 
half believed in my being capable of forging his name; and after 
that, I could not be a partner of his.’ 

‘ You gave up your chance of being rich.’ 

‘ Yes, I know that. But we Bridges were always abominably 
proud—quick to take offence, very quick to give it.’ 

He crimsoned the instant afterwards, as the reminiscence of 
how he had offended Miss Christopherson rose up before him; and 
she coloured too—‘ for company’s sake,’ perhaps. 

‘So that I am likely to be very poor soon,’ he added, with a 
forced laugh, ‘and then I may learn humility, which will do me a 
great deal of good. But I am detaining you,’ he said. ‘I may tell 
Mrs. Bridge that you are a Miss Christopherson ?” 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Thank you.’ 

Maud could not understand his manner; she was puzzled by 
it. The new humility of which he had spoken had come before its 
time. He went away with the same mannerism—she was sure it 
was mannerism—highly developed, and it was with very thoughtful 
feelings that she presently followed him. Mrs. Bridge was alone 
in the villa when she arrived. Geoffry had delivered the message 
and departed. 

‘ You have come, then; you are always ready to be of help to 
me,’ murmured Mrs. Bridge, holding her arms out feebly from the 
chair in which she sat. 

‘Yes, always ready, I hope. Did you doubt it ?’ 

‘No, no,’ answered the old lady. 

‘Who did, then ?’ 

Maud was as quick as ever to dash at a fact or resent a sus- 
picion, and yet the tears had risen to her eyes. 

‘ Geoffry said that you would not care to see us again.’ 

‘He!’ said Maud despairingly ; ‘ O, he knows nothing about it !’ 

‘ He said that he was sure—’ 

‘ Never mind him,’ cried Maud ; ‘tell me of yourself.’ 

‘Ah! can I keep him out of the story ?’ answered the old lady. 

Maud did not reply. She was studying Mrs. Bridge very earn- 
estly, and at the great change in her her heart was thrilling. She 
looked very old now, very much broken-down ; Maud could see how 
fast the sands were running through the glass. 

‘You do not like my looks,’ said the old woman. 
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‘What is there to fear in them?’ asked Maud, cautiously and 
gently. 

‘Ah, you know!’ she answered; ‘speak out, child; I am not 
afraid. The Bridges never were afraid—of anything.’ 

Still Maud did not answer. 

‘ Not afraid to die, even. I have had a long day, and there has 
been much happiness amidst its trials, thanks to my dear boy,’ she 
said. ‘Maud, I told you that I should like to see him free, and 
that then I should go away.’ 

‘In God’s time. Don’t brood on this.’ 

‘I was ill after you left me in Northumberland-street, but I 
would not send for you again. They recommended entire change, 
and Geoffry took me abroad, and has been with me ever since. 
Time enough for him, he said, to think of work when I was better 
—which I shall never be.’ 

‘You regret your illness ?—~you do not submit ?’ asked Maud. 

‘Then they said abroad that I must have my native air again— 
they who knew nothing about me, save that I was very old—and 
I have been glad to come back,’ continued Mrs. Bridge, without 
heeding Maud Christopherson’s -inquiries ; ‘I have been very rest- 
less away.’ 

‘¢ And here you are at peace, I hope ?’ 

‘ Presently I shall be. There is no peace on earth—there never 
can be.’ 

‘There should be, dear old friend. Where fails the happiness 
of which you have spoken, and for which you have been thankful ?’ 

‘ The old ill-luck has come back to the Bridges,’ she said. ‘I 
may live two or three months longer and beggar poor Geofiry, who 
is careless with his money, and wastes it on me foolishly.’ 

‘ His place is by your side.’ 

‘Tam glad you think that. Did he tell you that he had declined 
a partnership with Mr. Merton ?’ 

‘Yes. I like him for that sacrifice.’ 

‘And that the discount-house which had prosecuted him had 
offered him a valuable appointment on its staff; and that two or 
three offers from other sources have been made? He is clever, 
thank God, and need not depend on brewing that nasty beer for a 
living,’ she added fretfully. 

‘ And those offers ?’ 

‘ Have been all declined. He is in no hurry for work; he is 
very strange now.’ 

There was a long pause, and Maud sat thinking by the old wo- 
man’s side. Suddenly Mrs. Bridge put her arms round her neck, 
and said : 

‘O Maud Christopherson, I want you to tell him frankly, if 
you can, and you feel no resentment in your heart against him, that 
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he is forgiven for that night when he came back from prison. You 
are generous, and you will. It preys upon him as an ungrateful 
action to the true friend that you had been to us; but he loved you 
very much, Maud, and it was coming back to life again to see you.’ 

‘ Did he say that ?’ 

‘ Yes, poor fellow; he was always very foolish when he thought 
of you.’ 

‘Ah! he will grow out of that,’ said Maud, smiling. 

Mrs. Bridge did not understand the smile; and Maud added 
timidly, 

‘Don’t you think he will ?’ 
‘I am afraid not. I try to talk it out of him, but I only worry 
him.’ 

‘Don’t try any more,’ whispered Maud in a low voice to her; 
‘for I love him very much myself.’ 

She bent her head down upon the old woman’s bosom, and cried 
there for a little while. Mrs. Bridge sat speechless with amazement 
and happiness. She was afraid even to believe that it was true. 

‘Will you—will you just mind saying that again ?’ 

Maud repeated it more confidently, and Mrs. Bridge’s arms 
tightened round her, and a voice said in her ears, 

‘Ah, I don’t mind dying now a bit!’ 

But is human nature easily satisfied? Beyond the prize that 
it sighs for, is there not ever something else, when the prize is at 
hand, and one has only to clutch it? Always in the distance is that 
which would make life like the heaven, until the heaven is near, and 
earth’s ambitions are vain. 

Mrs. Bridge had one more favour to ask, when Maud had told 
the story of her love to her. 

‘If you could in some way let him know it—if I could see him 
engaged to you before I die—if I could be sure of his happiness !’ 

‘I could not let him know it—he must find that out for himself.’ 

‘ You are so far above him.’ 

‘He does not look at my money—I am sure of that.’ 

‘ But he looks back at your past scorn and horror when—when 
he came back from prison. He will not dream of your love, for he 
has never built on attaining it.’ 

‘O!’ cried Maud, blushing very much, ‘I could not offer him 
any encouragement. Time will tell all the truth, if he—if he keep 
fond of me.’ 

‘You do not know Geoffry Bridge. And at any moment I may 
die, and feel that he has lost you by his ignorance.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Maud demurely, ‘ perhaps the faintest, the slightest 
encouragement, then, if there should be a chance of offering it.’ 

There was a chance that night, when Geoffry came back. He 
was very grave and respectful to Maud, and very anxious about the 
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old lady’s health, and altogether embarrassed and awkward. He had 
made sure of the interview being over, and of Maud’s absence from 
his home, and here was a disappointment for him to encounter on 
his return! After a while he rose from the seat which he had taken, 
and wherein he had been talking very dull commonplaces. 

‘I am going for a stroll by the sea. I—I would not have come 
back to disturb you both,’ he said, stammering a little; ‘but I 
thought that the carriage had been sent long ago for Miss Christo- 
pherson.’ 

‘ Geoffry !’ cried Mrs. Bridge in a commanding tone, which 
startled him, and made Maud’s heart sink, and regret the confidence 
which she had placed in her, ‘ before you go, and as you may never, 
never see Miss Christopherson again, would it not be right to ask 
her forgiveness for all past presumption ?’ 

Geoffry turned pale, and glared at his grandmother as at a ghost, 
or as at a woman whose mind had failed her all at once. 

‘I have apologised to Miss Christopherson,’ he said; ‘I have 
offered all the poor excuses in my power. I cannot, as I have told 
her once before, hope for her forgiveness ;—that is beyond my 
ambition to gain, or her honest pride to grant.’ 

He would have dashed from the house, pained at his grand- 
mother’s folly in reviving so cruel a topic, had not Maud’s low voice 
arrested him and acted as a spell upon him. 

‘If my free forgiveness be worth accepting, take it, Mr. Bridge,’ 
she said. 

She was standing by his grandmother’s side, and trembling a 
little. He went towards her with his right hand extended. 

‘ A free forgiveness, Miss Christopherson? not even at that good 
old soul’s suggestion, but freely and from your heart ?’ 

‘ Yes, from my heart, Geoffry.’ 

She looked up at him, smiling and blushing through her tears, 
and his own heart gave a great leap as for the first time she called 
him by his Christian name. The truth was close upon him then ; 
he read it in her tear-dimmed eyes. 

‘ Maud,’ he said very nervously, ‘ Maud, am I dreaming ?’ 

‘No, no, you are forgiven. Please now, let me go.’ 

‘How can I believe this!’ he cried, looking at her longingly, 
and yet afraid still, with the past horror of her looks before him as 
on one memorable night. 

Her hand trembled very much in his, but she raised her face 
towards his own. 

There was no stern necessity for farther explanation after that. 


Che End. 





EVENING 


THE windows of the white-faced mill 
Blaze red from base to loft ; 

The gun slides down behind the hill ; 
The air broods dewy soft. 


The mill-pool, like a ereature blest, 
In crimson glory lies ; 

The ruby hues of its still breast 
Are dreams of Paradise. 


The willows, deep in dream unstirr’d, 
Hang branches in the flood ; 
Naught moves, but some belated bird 

Lone flying to the wood. 


Or fish upleaping through the glow, 
When on its glassy face 

The water waves in circles slow, 
And ever-widening race. 


The flowers all sleep with holden breath ; 
The grass sleeps silver cool ; 

The dragon-fly sleeps underneath 
The bulrush in the pool. 


The butterfly with closed wings sleeps 
Within the wild-brier bush ; 

The golden-throated nestling creeps 
Beneath the mother thrush. 


Now earth and heaven together close, 
Like loving hearts at rest, 

Who, clasp’d in one serene repose, 
Sleep happy, breast to breast. 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 
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